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THE AMERICAN DIFFICULTY. 


Tt British Minister has been dismissed by the Cabinet 

of Washington ; and everything has been done to 
add personal contumely to the unprovoked national slight 
which the Presipeyt and his advisers have thus thought 
fit to inflict upon England. Mr. Cuayron and Mr. Cass 
have contradicted, in the most offensive manner, statements 
formally communicated by Mr. Crampton to his Government. 
That an English gentleman, holding a high diplomatic ap- 
pointment, should have been repeatedly guilty of deliberate 
falsehood, is, of course, an assertion capable, if true, of 
being established by sufficient proof; but, at this moment, 
it scarcely requires consideration. It has been demon- 
strated that false testimony against the character of Mr. 
Crampton has been suborned by persons in direct commu- 
nication with the law officers of the United States ; and 
until Mr. Cusine has cleared himself and his subordinates 
of the grave imputations preferred by Lord CLArENpon, the 
anti-English faction at Washington can scarcely expect to 
be believed in any allegations which they may make to 
Mr. Crampron’s discredit. Mr. Cass is principally known 
by the irrational hatred which he has for many years pro- 
fessed against England, and Mr. Cuayton has lately attempted 
to redeem the apparent moderation and good faith of his 
former official conduct, by suspicious protestations of hos- 
ant to the country with which he contracted the Treaty of 
1850. 

The press of the United States takes an erroneous view of 
the dispute. With the adherents of the Presipent it is 
unnecessary to argue. It is certain that the Cabinet of 
Washington desires a quarrel with England, though it is pro- 
bable that the domestic objects to be promoted by the rupture 
may be attained without actual war. There is no reason to 
suppose that any enlightened or disinterested citizen of the 
United States approves of the policy of his Government, but 
the educated classes of America are silent, and seem to be 
powerless ; and while the great majority of the journals censure 
the conduct of the Cabinet, the Opposition fear to give the 
Administration the monopoly of a popular prejudice. The 
New York papers speak of the dismissal ofthe English Minister 
asa measure directed against an individual, and in a tone 
of vague levity, they contrast the friendly feelings of the two 
nations with the quarrelsome policy which they attribute to 
the Governments on both sides of the Atlantic. It is true 
that peace may still be maintained, notwithstanding the affront 
which has been offered to England, but the credit of modera- 
tion will belong exclusively tothe injured nation. It is not true 
that Lord Patmerston and Lord CLarenpon have exhibited 
any unfriendly feelings to the United States. The English 
people, at least, hold themselves responsible for the acts of 
their rulers ; and they would have exacted a strict account 
from any Minister who had wantonly slighted the nation 
which, ofall others, they regard with the strongest sympathy. 
The flippant and bantering tone with which the question is 
discussed in America jars strangely on the feelings of 
aaa surprise which the quarrel has excited in this 
country. 

Only three years since, a peace of unprecedented duration 
was rapidly approaching its close. An old ally had adopted 
a course of aggression which was offensive to the national 
pride, and the contest which soon afterwards broke out was 
distinctly foreseen by all persons beyond the class of pro- 
fessional statesmen. The irritation occasioned by the con- 
duct of Russia was, perhaps, not unaccompanied by a certain 
degree of pleasurable excitement ; and the natural pugnacity 
of mankind, combined with a sense of justice, reconciled 
public feeling, in a great measure, to the necessity of war. 
With the multitude, dislike to the despotic system of the 

ussian government entered largely into the general enthu- 


siasm, for, although American Republicans may not under- 
stand such a prejudice, Englishmen entertain an instinctive 
and ineradicable sympathy with freedom. A war with almost 
any European Power might, under certain circumstances. be 
popular; but the United States, though they may easily force 
us into a conflict, can offer no provocation which would in- 
duce us to welcome its necessity. It is universally felt that 
it would be a civil war, and the irrational animosity from 
which alone it could arise would be an additional reason for 
indignant grief, rather than a consolatory justification. If 
any Continental Sovereign had displayed the insolence shown 
by Mr. Pierce and Mr. Cusuine, the nation would long since 
have demanded from the Government, as one man, its cheer- 
ful acceptance of the challenge. 

The dismissal of a Minister is of itself no cause for war ; 
nor is England necessarily called upon to resent the recogni- 
tion of the Government which claims to represent the 
Republic of Nicaragua. Lord CLarenpon will carry out the 
wishes of his countrymen by delaying, as long as possible, to 
perceive any cause of offence which it may be possible to pass 
over ; and the official acknowledgment of W aLKER’s emissary 
is not a direct violation of the law of nations. Its motives 
are dishonest, its occasion is ill-timed, and the language in 
which the notification is conveyed is deliberately and gratui- 
tously offensive to England ; but it is no part of our duty 
to interfere with the acts of a foreign Government when they 
are ostensibly lawful. The Prestpent speaks the literal truth 
when he declares that it has been the general policy of the 
United States to recognise all Governments which have 
established a de facto existence. Rivas and WALKER have 
probably the means of shooting or hanging any malcontents 
who may dispute their authority, and the reigning faction 
in many South American States relies on a similar title, The 
actual President of Nicaragua is a native traitor ; and the 
Government of Washington may, at its pleasure, affect to be 
ignorant that Rivas is but the passive instrument of foreign 
invaders in the oppression of his countrymen. Although 
the dishonesty of the excuses assigned for the recognition is 
perfectly transparent, the English Ministers may exercise 
their own discretion as to the expediency of penetrating 
through the veil. If, however, their public duty requires 
them to accept a quarrel which they may see to be inevitable, 
they are fully entitled to denounce a policy which directly 
tends to the violation of the Treaty of 1850. 

Had it been, as is pretended, a matter of course to reco- 
gnise Rivas, his first envoy would have been allowed to pre- 
sent his credentials ; or, at all events, any serious objection 
to the person of the American Filibuster who was despatched 
by the Nicaraguan Government, might have been obviated 
by an intimation that a native agent would be more favour- 
ably received. But, six months ago, Mr. Prerce hoped to 
throw upon England the blame of violating the Crayton- 
Butwer Treaty ; and his position would have been weakened 
by a step which is evidently—in direct defiance of that agree- 
ment—intended to prepare the way for the annexation of 
Central America. For many years, Mr. Marcoxeta, who is 
now superseded by Papre Visit, has been encouraged at 
Washington to solicit American support against English in- 
fluence in Nicaragua, and some time was necessary to pre- 
pare for the transition from sympathy with the natives of 
Central America to a recognition of their conquerors. The 
discovery that the new Government is entitled to official notice 
is, moreover, so timed as to xssist the Filibusters in their 
aggressions on the neighbouring republics. Mr. Pierce is per- 
fectly aware that WaLKer’s chance of success depends on rein- 
forcements from the United States, and he cannot doubt that 
his Message to the Senate will instantly swell the ranks of the 
pirates who sail from New York and New Orleans. The chief 
of the adventurers is himself Jess hypocritical than his patrons 
at Washington. In his declaration of war, he distinctly 
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anuounced his purpose of establishing American supremacy 
by the destruction of the Servile party—in other words, by 
the entire subjection of the native population ; and the 
Prestpent has virtually eeased to recognise Costa Rica, 
Honduras, or Guatemala, by treating the invader who 
threatens their existence as a legitimate Potentate. 

If the recognition had been a mere application of ordinary 
rules of policy, the Prestpent’s Message would have been 
confined to the statement, or to the proof, that the Rivas- 
Waker Government has a de facto existence. The real or 
supposed conduct of England must be wholly irrelevant to 
the actual condition of Nicaragua ; yet Mr. Prerce is not 
ashamed to recapitulate, in justification of his present act, 
all the disputes which have turned on the Central Ame- 
rican question, both before and after the CLayron-BuLWER 
Treaty. The final condemnation of Nicaragua to foreign 
dominion is absurdly prefaced by the pretence that the con- 
dition of the State would have been more prosperous “ but 
for the oceupation of its only Atlantic port by a Foreign 
Power.” In other words, if the Nicaraguans had been 
allowed to oppress the Mosquitos, and to encroach on Costa 
Rica, there might possibly have been no opportunity of 
recognising an American Filibuster as their virtual ruler. It 
would be idle to examine, for the twentieth time, the ques- 
tions in dispute between England and the United States, 
although the recapitulation of the American case occupies 
two-thirds of a document in which it is wholly irrelevant. 
The official argument is, that England has wronged the 
United States, and incidentally, that all de facto govern- 
ments are entitled to recognition ; but the inference that 
Rivas ought to be recognised might surely have been drawn 
without any reference to the English dispute. 

Should Wa.ker establish his power, it must be admitted 
that recognition is only a question of time; but the American 
Government has chosen the most offensive occasion for per- 
forming an act which might have been a matter of course six 
months ago, as it might be justifiable twelve months hence. 
In all this, however, there is nothing which a great nation 
may not endure without having recourse to arms. The Con- 
vention of 1850 is henceforth virtually abrogated, for there 
ean be no pretext for calling upon English subjects to 
evacuate the Bay Islands, while American citizens, with the 
sanction of their Government, domineer on the main 
land. If the national honour can be preserved intact, 
we have no national interest at stake in Central America. 
Even the predominance of an American population near 
the Isthmus would be commercially beneficial to Eng- 
land. If, however, the Cabinet of the United States 

rseveres in its present policy, war must eventually ensue. 
Phere is a limit to national patience, which would long 
since have been passed if people speaking a language other 
than English had allowed their rulers to offer similar provo- 
cations to this country. Few instances of selfish wicked- 
ness have been recorded in history so unpardonable as the 
acts and words of the war faction at Washington; but the 
obloquy which will hereafter attach to the names of a few 
unprincipled demagogues will be but a small compensation 
for the evils with which they menace the woyld. 


ACADEMICAL FREEDOM. 


y= considerable misapprehension prevails as to the 
nature and objects of the Cambridge University Bill ; but 
there are always degrees of ignorance, and the zero of infor- 
mation appears to be the place of the gentleman to whom the 
Government has entrusted the conduct of the measure in Par- 
liament. Mr. Bouverte professed, the other night, that he 
was not actuated by hostility to the University of Cambridge ; 
and in one point of view, the disclaimer is less absurd than it 
appears at first sight, for something of the sort may fairly 
be demanded from an alumnus of Cambridge who gives 
public proof of the utter nullity of the impressions which an 
education at the University may leave on a man’s mind. 
Not only did Mr. Bouverre show the most complete igno- 
rance of the system under which he was trained, but he had 
not even caught enough of the spirit of the place to be 
able to cram properly the documents which had a bearing on 
his Bill. His account of the matter was, that the University 
lagged behind the age in education—that it was perfectly 
ready to go ahead of the age—but that it was prevented from 
getting on by an antiquated constitution. The measure 
which he had the honour to introduce was to give Cam- 
bridge a better set of statutes, in order that she herself 


might institute a better system of education. If this be the 
object of the Bill, it will be an inoperative remedy for an 
imaginary disease. The University has always enjoyed the 
most complete freedom as respects edueation. No power 
on earth could have prevented it, if it had chosen, from con- 
ferring degrees for proficiency in transcendental metaphysics, 
or ballet-dancing, or pyrotechnics, or the mysteries of the 
Rosy Cross. And in this respect the Bill will leave its 
capacities entirely unchanged. Like Lord Batemay’s bride, 
Cambridge education will be neither the better nor the 
worse for Mr. Bouverie. 


Misapprehension, less unaccountable than Mr. Bouvertir’s, 
but much more dangerous, may be traced to the language 
employed by the advocates of the present Bill in their con- 
troversy with the supporters of the Bill of last year. The 
Times has argued, with much pertinacity and not a little 
ability, for the particular changes which are embodied in this 
year’s measure ; but the terms it uses when it contends for 
the enfranchisement of the University, are calculated to mis- 
lead the non-academical public. The Cambridge Bill transfers 
the supreme government of the University from one power 
to another—from the Heads of Houses to the Senate ; but 
those who are told that this is a change from “ despotism” 
to “freedom,” or who are congratulated on the fall of an 
“ Oligarchy” and the triumph of a “Democracy,” should 
be warned against supposing that the academical body thus 
raised to dominion has anything in common with the 
popular party out of doors, or has any remarkable sympathy 
with Liberalism, either in politics or education. So far is 
this from being true that, unless the future Cambridge Com- 
missioners carry out certain changes against which the ex- 
isting Oxford Commissioners have resolutely set their faces, 
the University will soon be found committing itself to a 
series of demonstrations which will make the public outside 
believe that it was much more liberal before it was reformed. 
Unless some alteration takes place in the sources from which 
the Senate is recruited, we fear it is likely to become that 
greatest of nuisances—an active petitioning body. Every 
time somebody proposes to alter an oath, or to interfere with 
Jewish disabilities, or to deal, in short, in any way with the 
scrt of questions which are called religious, “ the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of Cambridge” may 
be expected to step into public notice with a petition to Par- 
liament or an address to the QuEEN. The Senate has always 
had a tendency to do foolish things of this kind, and it 
would be sovereign injustice to deny that it has often been 
prevented from doing them by the influence which the old 
Constitution enabled the Heads of Houses to command. 
Some of these much-reviled oligarchs were men of strong 
common sense—some were men enamoured of inaction—a 
good many wanted to be Bishops. Between one motive and 
another, they were never very much disposed to let the 
Quixotes of the Senate run a-tilt at the lion of innovation. 


Once upon a time, Mr. Bricut, in contending against the 
position that education is a necessary qualification for the 
franchise, called attention to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. “Look,” he said, “at these learned bodies. By 
their petitions, or by the votes of their representatives, they 
have opposed every single reform which the country has 
called for during the last twenty years.” The imputation is 
happily not quite so true now as it once was ; but the argu- 
ment founded on it was always unsound, for the reason that 
the Universities take their distinctive character not from 
the fact that they are /earned, but from the fact that they are 
clerical. The resident portion of the Senate, from which the 
Cambridge petitions emanate, consists almost entirely of 
clergymen, and the opinions which are popular in it are the 
opinions natural to a body of clergymen who have not even 
the advantage of that contact with the secular world which 
is given by parochial work. Now, however sound may be the 
judgment of clergymen as individuals, few will deny that 
the view taken of public questions by clergymen in masses 
is seldom one which ought to prevail, and still more rarely 
one which is likely to prevail in the country and in Par- 
liament. By the unjust and impolitic law which shuts the 
door of the House of Commons against the clergy, and 
by the still more unjust and impolitic prejudice which inter- 
dicts them from activity in secular affairs, they are obliged 
to act in matters of public interest as if they were afflicted 
by a sort of political emasculation. They refrain, for the 
most part, from pronouncing on the events of politics, unless 
they happen to be somehow implicated with the gross 


conception of religion, or of religious interests. 
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Henee, it is always some accidental corner, some emergent 
point, some evanescent aspect of a public question on which 
they fasten, and out of which they manufacture their cri- 
teria for distinguishing between friend and foe, between 

and evil. The last election for the University of 
Cambridge was a flagrant example of this weakness. Sab- 
batarianism, which was characteristically supposed to be the 
great point in an academical constituency, had the adhesion 
of both candidates, each of whom gave pledges to it with all 
the eagerness of American politicians out on the stump for 
the Presidency. Mr. Wat.poue, however, had the foresight 
to discern the importance into which the great Band ques- 
tion was destined to rise, while Mr. Denman thought it 
immaterial. On this difference the issue was taken, and 
the University of Cambridge, the professed depositary of 
half the enlightenment of the country, summoned her sons 
from John O’Groat’s and the Land’s End, to say whether 
there should be music on Sunday ina London Park. If this 
had been a solitary instance, it might have been explained by 
the general insanity which just then prevailed. But, in 
fact, the feeling which it indicated is a permanent one. 
While the sense of the University would always have been 
hostile to petitioning Parliament on the Corn-laws, or the 
Poor-laws, or Capital Punishments, or Convict Discipline, it 
would always have been comparatively easy, in spite of the 
restraints of the old constitution, to carry through a petition 
for restoring Dei Gratia to the two-shilling piece. 


Whether the measure now before Parliament produces 
considerable good or nearly unmixed evil, will depend on the 
course hereafter taken by the gentlemen whom it appoints 
Commissioners. Among many thousand reasons for cutting 
away on all sides the intolerable and irreligious obligation 
of taking orders as a condition of holding or retaining a 
College Fellowship, one of the most cogent arises from the 
desirableness of infusing a considerable lay element into the 
resident portion of the Senate, which must always consist 
chiefly of Fellows of Colleges. It is not expedient, nor 
would the English public permit, that clergymen should be 
superseded by laymen in the business of education, but 
the number of fellows of colleges voluntarily taking orders 
would always be sufficient to supply the larger part of 
the educating body. Unhappily, the very change which we 
consider all-important is exactly the one which the Oxford 
Commissioners have most steadily resisted. We under- 
stand that they have positively disallowed the application 
of certain collegiate bodies, now consisting of clergymen, 
to have their successors relieved from a necessity which 
too often postpones a man’s conscience to his pocket. We 
have greater hopes from the Cambridge Commission, not 
only on the ground of its more promising composition, but also 
on account of the lighter duties which await it. The Oxford 
Commissioners have introduced so many improvements that 
they may naturally expect public attention to be diverted 
from the retrograde policy which they have adopted as to 
religious restrictions on fellowships. But the Cambridge 
Commissioners have very few abuses to remove. If they 
decline to deal with this one, it will be in the full light of 
day ; and the condemnation of the public will follow swiftly 
on their shortcomings. _ 


THE CREDIT MOBILIER. 


y rapid prosperity of the French Crédit Mobilier has 
produced a disposition in several parts of the Continent 
to copy its name and constitution. In England, long ex- 
perience has shown that there is a limit to the possible 
combinations of credit and eapital. Money, though it can 
do much, is not found to work miracles, and the faith in the 


omnipotence of paper is only to be found in Birmingham. 


Moreover, there is little difficulty in procuring funds for any 
profitable undertaking ; and a probable dividend of six per 
cent., or a guaranteed interest of four per cent., will call out 
any number of millions which may be wanted, without the 
aid of any exceptional mechanism. Austria and Spain, how- 
ever, may be excused for desiring to stimulate enterprises 
which must always produce material improvement to a 
country, even if they fail to return a profit to the capitalist ; 
for a Crédit Mobilier, with foreign shareholders, presents all 
the advantages of a loan without the inconvenient liability of 
repayment. Some time since, an entertainment was given to 
celebrate the commencement of a railway in the North of 
Europe, and the English promoters of the undertaking were 


~-among the most honoured guests. The president of the.meet- 


ing informed his hearers that the work was entrusted to 
English engineers, and the announcement was received with 
courteous applause ; but when he added that the funds were 
entirely provided by English capitalists, the hospitable enthu- 
siasm of the assembly no longer knew any bounds, If M. 
PereEIRE chooses to invest French money in Spain, no indi- 
genous prejudice will interfere with the experiment. It may 
be doubted, however, whether, in France itself, the spirit of 
speculation requires to be stimulated. Commercial timidity 
will be rather increased than corrected by an additional im- 
pulse to stock-jobbing. 

Those who wish to understand the principle and proposed 
operation of the Crédit Mobilier will tind a lucid and elabo- 
rate investigation of the system in an essay contributed by 
M. Evcene Forcape toa recent number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. The confusion which pervades the financial 
and commercial theories of many French politicians is the 
more remarkable from the contrast which it presents to the 
accurate and scientific investigation of their own economists. 
The Government is pledged to support an institution which, 
according to a curious discovery of M. Forcape’s, originates 
in the projects of the St. Simonian teachers of thirty years 
ago ; and although the new bank may possibly realize the 
hopes of its projectors, it certainly presents none of the 
guarantees which might reasonably have been required as 
indispensable conditions of official sanction. The Crédit 
Mobilier proposes, as its ultimate result, to substitute for 
all joint-stock securities a uniform paper currency to be 
issued by itself. The profit of the operation to the pro- 
moters will consist in the high value of their paper in 
the market, and in the consequently low rate of interest 
at which it may be expected to float. Instead of discounting 
securities in cash, the Company will give its own obligations 
in return, taking care that its receipts accrue in time 
to cover its liabilities. It is intended, in short, that 
the Credit Bank should offer the same facilities to 
holders of joint-stock shares which ordinary banks afford 
to regular traders; and it is probably thought that the 
large returns of speculative undertakings will leave a 
wider margin of profit. If the directors can secure them- 
selves against miscalculations, adverse exchanges, and bad 
times, there is no doubt that their anticipations will be 
realized ; but the higher gains of a speculative business are 
directly proportionate to its uncertainty. Individual saga- 
city, prompted by personal interest, seems indispensable in 
the management of a great capital devoted to jobbing. 

Whatever may be its pretensions, the Crédit Mobilier is in 
truth a society for speculating in shares and stocks. Its 
managers may, perhaps, be honest and prudent; but their 
profession is that of a corporate Hupson. M. PErerre boasts 
of the additional value which the patronage of his Company 
attaches to every undertaking in which it engages; and he 
also announces that the rapid and timely transfer of capital 
will promote many useful enterprises in succession. There 
is no doubt that the co-operation of the Crédit Mobilier 
in a new project tends at present to raise the shares to a 
premium; but no provision is made against the collapse 
which may follow when the great Company withdraws its 
capital for the purpose of realizing its profits. The ex- 
Railway-king could at any time raise the price of shares in 
the market, and the more legitimate portion of his business 
consisted in trading on the factitious credit of his name. 
M. Pererre and his colleagues will no doubt be more cau- 
tious in their speculations; but the interests of their 
constituents will compel them to regulate their advances 
and withdrawals with an exclusive view to their own profit, 
and even the most consistent disregard to the convenience of 
the industrial enterprises which they promote will scarcely 
secure them against heavy occasional losses. Their own 
obligations, falling due at fixed terms, must be met by the 
mortgage or sale of public stocks, of shares in railways 
and mines, and in general of those securities which are in 
their nature subject to the widest fluctuations. One of the 
statutes of the institution provides against buying at a 
premium or selling at a discount; but between pressing 
creditors on one side, and a panic in the stock-market on the 
other, the Company may not improbably be compelled to 
realize its securities at a heavy loss. 

M. Forcape points out, with great clearness, the distinc- 
tion between commercial and speculative credit—or, to use 
his more limited and technical phrase, erédi¢ commandi- 
taire. ‘The banker, in the ordinary course of business, 


-diseounts short bills, representing goods which exist as the 
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actual produce of labour ; while the Crédit Mobilier must dis- 
count the contingent produce of labour which cannot be 
commenced without his assistance. Skilful capitalists may 
adjust the returns of their enterprise to the risks which it 
involves, but it is impossible to reduce the probabilities of 
future profits to the fixed rules which regulate the nego- 
tiation of commercial paper. The risks of the new bank are 
certainly not diminished by a rule which confines its dealings 
to affairs carried on by joint-stock companies under a system 
of limited liability. 

The most anomalous part of the scheme has not yet come 
into practical operation. It is well known that railway 
companies and similar associations in England are generally 
authorized to borrow money on debentures, to the extent of 
one-third of their capital. In France, the customary limit 
is two-fifths ; and in both countries an adequate security is 
offered to the creditor, the interest on debentures, at five per 
cent., continuing to be paid as long as the undertaking pro- 
duces one-third or two-fifths of that rate of profit. But the 
proprietors of the Crédit Mobilier have adopted an entirely 
opposite principle. The share capital consists of 60,000,000 
francs, or 2,400,000/. Deposits are received to the amount of 
twice that sum, and at present the limit is actually reached. 
To these resources it is proposed to add the enormous crea- 
tion of a debenture debt equal to ten times the capital. As 
the statutes provide that the company’s obligations for a less 
term than a year, together with the money of depositors 
held at call, shall only equal twice the share capital, it 
follows that the directors contemplate the issue of perhaps 
24,000,000/. of debentures in exchange for the speculative 
securities which they propose to hold. 

In addition to the shares and stocks in the Bank portfolio, 
the debenture-holders will, to a certain extent, be secured 
by the share capital; but the same fund is equally pledged 
to the reimbursement of the current accounts. In an 


extreme case, 2,400,000/. of share capital would guarantee a. 


total liability of 28,800,000/. on account of deposits and 
debentures. M. Forcape points out the undeniable infe- 
rence, that an average fall of 8 per ceut. in stocks and 
shares would absorb the entire capital of the Bank in 
the discharge of its obligations. It is evident, however, 
that the securities cannot consist of railway or joint- 
stock debentures. The obligations of companies with 
a smaller proportionate liability will float on easier terms 
than the paper issued by the Crédit Mobilier ; and, except 
in peculiar cases, the fixed obligations of the Bank will 
represent fluctuating and variable values. In such opera- 
tions, large profits may be realised; but the oscillations of 
the market will not always be on one side. An individual 
speculator, who traded on a borrowed capital exceeding 
tenfold his own resources, would meet with severe scrutiny 
if the vicissitudes of fortune drove him into a Court of 
Bankruptcy. 

A chief danger to the public interests, and an additional 
risk to the Bank, consists in its connexion with the Govern- 
ment. M. Pererre has already taken credit to his Board 
for a losing operation which facilitated the State Loan of 
1855; and it has been stated, within the last few days, that the 
Austrian Crédit Mobilier has been forced by official inter- 
ference to avert a commercial difficulty by making large 
advances upon cotton. When a commercial undertaking 
becomes dependent on political influences, it must either be 
exposed to the chance of ruin, or receive some compensation, 
in profit or privilege, at the public expense. Pecuniary 
accommodation afforded to the Government might furnish a 
forcible argument for the concession of authority to issue the 
full amount of debentures contemplated in the statutes. The 
projectors of the undertaking openly anticipate the esta- 
blishment of a monopoly; and in their late Report, they 
dwelt with marked emphasis on the evils of competition, and 
on the alleged French preference for unity of administration. 
The success of their projects would popularize the favourite 
Socialist theory, that industrial gains ought to become public 
property, by the reduction of private capitalists to the con- 
dition of annuitants. It is evident that the Crédit Mobilier, 
should it absorb all other joint-stock companies, would not 
long be allowed to retain its independent position ; and 
M. Pererre and his colleagues are, perhaps, only permitted 
to try their experiment in the expectation that the fruits of 
their undertaking will ultimately accrue to the State. 

There is reason to believe that the mania for gambling 
which has taken possession of French socicty has already 
caused some uneasiness to the Government ; but one suc- 


cessful operation will outweigh all the warnings which can 
be given to speculators. It is said that, within a few weeks, 
the managers of the Crédit Mobilier have disposed of one 
portion of their expected profits in the Austrian railways 
for the sum of 1,700,c00/. If the report be true, the 
Ministers at Vienna may calculate the cost of the financial 
aid afforded by the Company. The premium realized by a 
share-jobber must be paid either by his vendee or by the 
owners of the undertaking in which he speculates ; anda 
great joint-stock Association which depends on such trans. 
actions for its success by no means confers unmixed benefits 
on the community. 


THE KNOTTY PROBLEM. 


; restoration of peace will shortly produce its usual 
effect—that of turning the attention of the English 
people inward upon themselves. With the cessation of 
external dangers and excitement will come the contempla- 
tion of social evils, the discussion of social problems, shame 
and alarm at internal maladies, and anxious search for 
remedies. And of all sores and sicknesses in the body politic, 


perhaps none is at once so urgent and so menacing, while — 


none raises questions at once so thorny, so difficult, and s0 
painful, as that to which the attention of Parliament has of 
late been more than once directed—namely, the magnitude 
of our criminal population, and the mode of dealing with 
it and disposing of it. 

With the whole subject of the adaptation of punishment 
to crime, we have hitherto dealt after the fashion of our 
tribe—that is to say, fragmentarily, inconsequentially, and 
empirically. We found, about fifty years ago, that the system 
which had come down to us from our forefathers was no 
longer endurable by modern feeling, and would no longer 
bear the searching scrutiny of modern reason. Accordingly, 
by degrees and with many misgivings, we altered some parts 
of it just sufficiently to render it a little less shocking to the 
former, and a little less vulnerable by the latter. We never 
dreamed—none among us, at least except a few theoretical 
jurists, whose voice was like that of one crying in the wil- 
derness—of endeavouring to ascertain where the principles 
of our ancestors were wrong, but contented ourselves with a 
tentative mitigation of their practice. We never attempted 
to obtain a clear view of the object to be gained, or to enter 
into a scientific investigation of the means of gaining it 
We lopped off a few barbarisms—we softened down a few 
horrors—but, while diminishing the enormities, we added to 
the anomalies of our system. We did as we always do—we 
did not venture on the presumption of cutting out a new 
garment, but confined our efforts to patching and mending 
the old one piecemeal. We altered what offended us in 
existing arrangements, without troubling ourselves much to 


provide a fitting substitute, or to look very far into dis _ 


cernible consequences. The tendency of the age set strongly 
in the direction of mercy and forgiveness ; and our statesmen 


suffered themselves to drift with the tide, till they have — 
drifted into a perfect chaos of perplexities. We abolished — 


hanging—we shrank from whipping—common prudence, 
common decency, and common humanity induced us to im- 
prove our prisons till they became, almost inevitably, places 
of comparative comfort. Philanthropists left us nothing but 
transportation; and now the colonies have deprived us, or 
nearly deprived us, of that. One real colony alone (Western 
Australia) still allows us to “bury our dead out of our 
sight.” 
portable, are hourly turned loose upon our hands; and 
although there may not be any actual increase of crimi- 
nality, there is unquestionably an alarming congestion of 
criminals within the four seas of Britain. “Something must 
be done.” The problem, fearfully complicated and knotty 
as we confess it to be, must be faced and solved. 

We approach it, certainly, in no spirit of presumption or 
overweening confidence, but as certainly in no spirit of 
despair. We admit the grave difficulties which surround it; 
but difficulties are obstacles to be surmounted, not adver- 
saries to be yielded to or fled from. The whole question of 
secondary punishment, with all its ramifications, has now 
assumed such formidable dimensions and such pressing ul 
gency that it can no longer be shirked either by statesmeD 
who aspire to govern the country, or by thinkers who aspire 
to enlighten it. And we are encouraged to attack the sub- 
ject by a conviction that its chief difficulties are not 
inherent, but superinduced. They arise mainly from the 
circumstance that hitherto our practical men have had no 


Meanwhile, convicts and gaol-birds, no longer ex- _ 
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theory, or only a partial and self-contradictory one, on the 
matter with which they were dealing; and even now 
they refuse to go to the bottom of the question—they are 
unwilling to face indisputable facts, and the irresistible 
inferences from them. We do not, therefore, design to 
encumber or mystify ourselves very much with a discussion 
of the “ ticket-of-leave” system ; for, though this is the one 
point of the subject to which public anxiety is for the 
moment directed, it is an infinitesimally small fragment of 
the whole, and the approval or condemnation of that system 
will follow spontaneously and obviously as soon as we obtain 
a distinct conception of the object at which we aim, and of 
the principles by which we are to be guided in the pursuit 
of it. Such a conception we believe to be attainable, 
if only we have the courage to admit every undeniable 
truth, and to recoil from no unavoidable conclusions—if, in 
a word, we are prepared to do what good sense tells us 
must be done, whatever be the cost, and whatever be the 
trouble. 

But, first, let us say a word or two about these “ ticket-of- 
leave” men, by way of getting the subject out of our path, 
and clearing the road for that larger view of which we have 
spoken. There is much misconception in the public mind 
regarding them. According to the common supposition, 
they are soi-disant reformees—men who have been liberated 
from prison before the expiration of their term of sentence, 
in consequence of the authorities being convinced, from the 
evidence of their repentance, that they might safely be dis- 
charged under surveillance. This, however, is by no means 
the case. Such may have been the original theory in the 
minds of those who passed the Act under which these licences 
are issued, but such is not the understanding of Colonel 
Jess, and has never been the practice of the Home Office. 
The facts are these :—Convicts transported to the colonies 
used always, as a rule, to be entitled to tickets-of-leave 
after they had undergone a certain portion of their sentence, 
unless their conduct had been so bad as to have forfeited 
this understood indulgence. When transportation became 
impossible, in consequence of the refusal of the colonies to re- 
ceive them, it was deemed a simple matter of good faith 
on the part of the authorities to grant similar tickets-of- 
leave at home. So much for the remanet convicts—if 
we may call them such. When “penal servitude” was sub- 
stituted for transportation in the case of new convicts, it 
was thought fair and proper that these men also, in the 
absence of any special and individual reason to the contrary, 
should be conditionally liberated at the expiration of a cer- 
tain portion of their sentence—just as they would have been 
had they been sent to Sydney—just as they were formerly 
if they chanced to be sent to the hulks, instead of being 
actually shipped to the antipodes. The only practical 
effect, therefore, of the “ticket-of-leave system,” so far as 
the community is concerned, is that certain convicts are 
turned loose upon the public six, twelve, or eighteen 
months before the expiration of the whole nominal term 
for which they were originally imprisoned. That is to say, 
unless they have behaved riotously or infamously at Penton- 
ville, Dartmoor, or Portland, they are liberated conditionally 
in 1856, instead of being liberated unconditionally in 1857. 

The public mistakes its real ground of complaint against the 
authorities. Even granting—what we do not here discuss— 
that ticket-of-leave men are usually unreclaimed villains, it 
has no right to complain that they are turned loose upon 
society ; for this they must be, a few months sooner or later, 
im any case, and we do not suppose that a convict who comes 
out of gaol a criminal after three years’ confinement, would be 
likely to come out an honest man if he remained for his whole 
four years. But the public has a right to complain that a 
certain deception has been practised upon it, or a certain self- 
deception encouraged in it, in this matter. It was led to 
believe that licences would be the exception, and not the rule 
—instead of which, they are the rule, with scarcely any 
exception. It was led to believe that they would be granted 
to those convicts only whose conduct in prison gave some 
reason to suppose that they would behave themselves respect- 
ably when let out of prison; but, as a matter of fact they are 
granted to every convict whose conduct does not create a posi- 
tive certainty that he will at once relapse into crime. The 
public, moreover, was led to believe—and, indeed, by the very 
terms of the licence, was almost compelled to believe—that 
these conditionally liberated convicts would be immediately re- 
committed if they herded with bad associates, or led notoriously 

onest lives, without waiting for a fresh conviction, or even 


for any specified offence. This implied promise, it is confessed, 
has not been kept. It may have been unwise to make it, and 
it may have been a difficult and obnoxious task to act upon it ; 
but it is undeniable that both those who advocated and 
those who accepted the recent change in the law did so 
mainly in reliance on the supposed security afforded by 
the arrangement in question. Indeed, it is difficult to 
conceive what end could be served by the licence, if it were 
not to be practically susceptible of arbitrary revocation. Any 
man who commits a crime is liable to committal and im- 
prisonment ; and ifa “ticket-of-leave” man is liable to nothing 
beyond this, his ticket is waste paper, and a mere blind 
offered to the public. It certainly does appear to us that 
neither Colonel Jess nor Sir Grorce Grey has acted with 
perfect good faith in this matter. However, the question is 
likely to cease to be a practical one; for it has been 
announced that, in future, convicts will undergo the full term 
of their sentences, unless some special case for exemption can 
be made out. 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 


HE essence of a constitutional system is said to be the 
union of responsibility and power. Even the crude 
Continental theorists who, in moments of revolution, have 
framed ephemeral charters to restrain despotic rulers, 
have always made this their cardinal point. That 
every ordonnance shall be counter-signed by a responsible 
Minister, is the first requisition which the people make 
when the reins of government temporarily fall into their 
hands. We have seen unnumbered attempts of this kind 
within no very remote period, but they have all failed—some- 
times because Governments have recovered strength to set 
at nought the promises extorted from their fears, but much 
more frequently, at least in the earlier stages of reac- 
tion, because the machinery for bringing the Minister to 
account has refused to work, the signature has become an 
empty form, and the promised responsibility a sham and a 
delusion. Of course there is no end to the complacent con- 
tempt with which Englishmen regard such efforts to trans- 
plant the theory which we alone, it is supposed, have been 
able to put into a working shape. Many persons among 
us are apt to look upon Responsible Government as a mono- 
poly of which we alone have the patent, and we are afraid 
that there is something very like satisfaction in the feeling 
with which we witness the break-down of a modern paper 
constitution. On such occasions, the leading journal becomes 
philosophic, and talks historic twaddle about the rise of 
British liberty. We are reminded that it is only by the 
efforts of ages, by civil wars and Parliamentary struggles, 
by constitutional maxims ingrained into the whole body 
politic, and by the watchful jealousy of the Commons 
of England, that we have at length succeeded in giving sub- 
stance to that which elsewhere is but a phantom—the idea 
of Responsible Government. Our judges are responsible to 
Parliament, and are raised above the influence of the Crown. 
Our Ministers are responsible to the House of Commons, 
and our Honourable Members tothe constituencies that return 
them. The heads of departments are responsible for the 
appointments which they make; and subordinates have to 
answer to their immediate superiors. No functionary, from 
the highest to the lowest, can enjoy the possession of au- 
thority without finding himself liable to be called to account 
for his administration. Even the Press, unfettered as it is 
by law, must submit to the restraints which its commercial 
necessities impose. Everywhere there is check and counter- 
check; and though this somewhat complex machinery 
may at times impede our progress in reform, or impair 
our efficiency in action, it compensates for the inconvenience 
by securing the personal responsibility of those who are en- 
trusted with power. So, at least, we are told. Elderly law 
lords dwell upon the venerable theory with solemn unction. 
Statesmen repeat the platitude, and the people accept it as 
an axiomatic, though somewhat tiresome, truism. An ex- 
perienced member of Parliament or an old Cabinet Minister 
would no more think of questioning this fundamental doc- 
trine—at least, in public—than of dispu*ing the title of Her 
Masesty to the throne. And yet ho-v wonderfully little 
truth there is in this account of our ins‘itutions, if brought 
to the test of sober fact ! 
Take the case of judicial responsibility. Does any one in 
his senses suppose that we owe the purity of the Bench to 
the dread of an address from Parliament for the removal of an 
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unjust judge? Are we to be told that the Lord Chancellor or 
the Lord Chief Justice would give corrupt judgments but for 
the sense of personal responsibility under which they exercise 
their functions? The real safeguard is something very different 
from any constitutional check. It is to be found in the temper 
of society, which would not tolerate judicial iniquity, and in 
the tone of the Bar from which our judges are selected. Any 
one who has worked his way to a position which gives him 
the slightest chance of elevation to the bench, has gone 
through a moral education which makes it well nigh impos- 
sible that he should corrupt the fountain of justice. In 
other respects, he may be anything but faultless. He may 
be a profligate or a spendthrift. It is quite possible that 
the mantle of a judge may fall upon a man whose private 
honour is at least questionable, though, happily, such in- 
stances are extremely rare. But, be he what he may, the 
wilful and corrupt abuse of judicial power is an offence 
which, in the actual condition of society, may be practically 
regarded as an impossibility ; and it is one of which the 
bitterest cynic would never dream of accusing an English 
judge. 

The state of feeling to which we owe the uprightness of 
the bench is, no doubt, a far more effectual security against 
the perversion of justice than any artificial responsibility 
which could be devised. And yet orthodox statesmen still 
repeat the hackneyed phrase of the responsibility of the 
judges, as if that were the real guarantee for the due admi- 
nistration of the laws. It was only the other day, for ex- 
ample, that the Lorp CHaNcELLor attempted to defend the 
existing appellate system of the House of Lords—a system 
which practically allows him, under certain circumstances of 
no very rare occurrence, to sit alone—by magnifying the im- 
portance of concentrating responsibility onasingle head. “One 
judge is under a heavier responsibility than three—therefore,” 
says Lord Cra: vortu, “let me be the Supreme Court of 
Appeal.” The ar, ument might possibly be sound if dishonest 
judgments were the evil to be feared. But it is not for want 
of honesty, but for want of wisdom, that the appellate juris- 
diction of the Lords has fallen into disrepute ; and the CHan- 
ceLtor himself would perhaps admit the truth of the old 
maxim that two heads are better than one, even though 
the one be his own. His argument, in fact, is only an 
illustration of the hold which the venerable superstition of 
the responsibility of the Bench has taken of his, as well as 
of many other minds. 

The fiction of the responsibility of Ministers is even more 
universally believed than that of judicial responsibility, but 
surely with no better reason. For how is a Minister made 
to answer for a breach of duty? If a member of a Cabinet 
be ever so much to blame, his colleagues are, according to 
modern maxims, bound to stand by him to the last. If they 
can command a majority, the delinquent is absolved ; and even 
if they are beaten, the only result is, that the Ministry goes 
out a month, or a year, before it would have broken up in the 
natural course of things, and the vacant places are tempo- 
rarily oceupied by others, who may perhaps have been ex- 
pelled, under precisely similar circumstances, a year or two 
earlier. The offender is merely condemned to share the brief 
ostracism of his fellows, and complacently crosses the House 
with the full assurance of returning to his old position with 
the next oscillation of the party see-saw. Such responsi- 
bility is obviously a nullity, and serves only to secure the 
country against being governed, for the time, by the clique 
which happens to have been guilty of the most recent offence. 
A man who may have proved himself unworthy as a Minister 
some three years ago is not necessarily more deserving of 
power than one who may prove himself unworthy to-day ; 
yet our only practical alternative, speaking generally, is to 
exchange one obnoxious Cabinet for another, which a short 
time before stood in the same predicament. This is the 
Ministerial responsibility of which we are so proud, and 
which forms the theme of so many ponderous disquisitions 
in the House of Commons. The phrase, in fact, passes cur- 
rent in political circles just as if it embodied a reality, and it 
would doubtless be deemed a gross breach of Parliamentary 
etiquette to breathe a whisper against the conventional 
hypothesis. 

In a debate not many weeks ago, a highly respectable 
member enlarged with becoming gravity on the responsibility 
which a Minister felt in making subordinate appointments in 
the Civil Service. This was carrying the joke too far, and 
provoked Mr. GLapstTone into stating the undoubted fact, 
that to talk of the responsibility involved in the selection 


of a tide-waiter is simply ridiculous. He might, with 
almost equal justice, have said as much of the whole th 

of Ministerial responsibility. It merely amounts to this— 
A Whig is responsible for every fault which he may have 
committed, so long as the Tories possess a majority. Let 
the balance, however, turn the other way, and he may wield 
his authority for the time with as little chance of being called 
to account as an Eastern despot or a French Emperor. In 
theory, his offences may lead, it is true, to an impeachment ; 
but in practice, the only fault for which he can be visited ix 
the unpardonable sin of belonging to the party which 
happens to be outnumbered in the Lower House. Once, and 
once only, of late years, has Parliament attempted to exercise 
its prerogative of vengeance ; and then, with a nice dis- 
crimination in blundering, it selected for its victims the very 
men who had struggled most earnestly to avert the calami- 
ties which aroused its indignation. The experiment will 
hardly be tried again. The truth is, under the established 
system of governing cliques and party organization, the 
House of Commons is incapable of enforcing the respon- 
sibility of any member of the Administration ; nor can we 
see any probable change of system calculated materially to 
diminish the immunity which modern Cabinets practically 
enjoy. 

Weare not sanguine enough to look for the establishment 
of a responsible Government, at least in our time. We are 
not even sure that the notion of responsibility by rules 
and systems is more than a chimera. We think it high 
time that the prevailing cant upon the subject fell into 
disuse ; and we trust that the gradual improvement of 
society may infuse into political life the same _high- 
minded sense of duty which has superseded the imagi- 
nary responsibility of judicial functionaries. The consum- 
mation may as yet be far off, but we prefer the prospect of 
a distant reality to the delusion of an existing sham. Much 
will depend on public opinion. The measure of virtue which 
society requires from public men will ultimately become 
that which they will demand of themselves. Many symptoms 
indicate that the prevailing laxity of opinion on this subject 
is undergoing a material change, and it is on an improve- 
ment in this respect that we rely to cure the lax practice of 
the governing classes, and to raise the tone of political 
morality among public men. Meanwhile, the less we trust 
to the supposed responsibility of officials, the less likely we 
are to deceive ourselves. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE AND Mit. BOUVERIE, 


if is to be regretted that the formal duty of introducing 
the Cambridge University Bill was not discharged with 
ordinary propriety and good taste. There was no demand 
for legislative sagacity, or for ability in debate; and though 
it might be the misfortune of the Ministry that none of its 
members, with the exception of the Premier, had ever had 
occasion to become familiar with the character or the working 
of the University, a subordinate might reasonably have been 
expected to speak with becoming modesty of an institution 
which he was incapable of appreciating or comprehend- 
ing. Mr. Bouverie is a painstaking official, but he is not 
distinguished by brilliancy, by accomplishment, or by origi- 
nality. His useful talents and regular habits might have 
made him a second-rate lawyer, if his family connexions 
and party zeal had not elevated him to the rank of a third- 
rate Minister. Beyond the region of red tape, his qualifi- 
cations are wholly unknown. No person would ever have 
thought of ascertaining his opinion as to the requisites of 
a liberal education ; and when he was employed to move an 
unopposed Bill, a few commonplaces would have served to 
conceal his ignorance of the subject. The flippant and super- 
cilious tone of his speech is far more culpable than its 
bungling inconsistency. 

If a statesman or a great scholar had brought forward a 
Bill for academic reform, he would not have failed to express 
his reverence for the illustrious University which he desired 
to render still more efficient. Lord Lanspownr, Lord 
Lynpuurst, or Mr. Macaunay, would have borne testi- 
mony to the noble spirit which has opened the honours and 
endowments of Cambridge to unrestricted competition. They 
would have defined the proper purpose of a liberal education, 
and pointed out the errors and impediments of detail which 
they proposed to remove; and it would scarcely have been 
necessary to explain that they were not actuated by hostile 
feelings towards the institution which they undertook to 
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strengthen and support. Mr. Bouvertg, however, is evidently 
impressed with the belief that reform implies injury ; and 
consequently, before he commenced his attack on Cambridge, 
he guarded himself by a conventional protest against the 
assumption of an unfriendly purpose. His feelings were, 
he said, not unfavourable either to the University or to 
the Colleges. There is a story in some editions of Joe 
Miller, that a subaltern threatened to withdraw his custom 
from a flourishing tradesman, the Sruttz or Hopy of the 
day. The master of the shop called to his apprentice to 
“Jock the door and put up the shutters—we may as well 
retire from business, for Ensign Srusss withdraws his 
custom.” The parallel, happily, does not run on all fours; 
for while Mr. Bouverte finds fault with the make, the 
materials, and the price of university education, he con- 
descends for the present to continue his patronage, and 
Cambridge need not put up the shutters. 

After his impertinent disavowal of hostility, the mover of 
the Bill proceeded to repeat and adopt all the charges, just 
and unjust, which have at any time been brought against 
the Cambridge system. In the first place, the University is 
overshadowed by the Colleges in wealth as well as in influ- 
ence—a statement which might have been relevant if the 
Ministerial measure had tended in any manner to redress the 
alleged anomaly. As the Government, however, had shown 
no disposition to plunder the Colleges of their revenues, its 
subordinate was by no means called upon to criticise either 
their amount or their distribution. The notion of the limited 
resources of the University was merely taken by rote from 
pamphlets in which the contrast with the Colleges has been 
pointed out with some practical object. Immediately after- 
wards, Mr. Bouverre proceeded to add together the sums 
which he had previously placed on opposite sides of his 
balance sheet, for the purpose of arriving at the astonishing 
conclusion that every B.A. degree costs the public about 
yool. Nothing is easier than for an agitator to draw invi- 
dious inferences from statistics, but the Treasury Bench ought 
to be exempt from this class of blunders. Add together the 
incomes of the Colleges and of the University—assume that, 
belonging to the public, they are devoted to the manufacture 
of Bachelor of Arts—divide the annual return by the annual 
number of graduates—and the quotient will indicate the 
average cost to the nation. Mr. Bouverts, as the son of a 
nobleman, was probably advanced to the degree of honorary 
Master of Arts at a somewhat higher rate; and it must be 
admitted that 1000/. would not have been very advantageously 
expended by the country in the education of the inchoate Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board. There are many nonsensical 
propositions which fall short of the dignity of sophisms. It is 
notorious that University students pay for their own educa- 
tion, and their parents have good reason to know that not a 
farthing of the expense falls on the public. Even the great 
corporations which Mr. Bouverie insolently designates as 
charities make no direct contribution, except in the form of 
scholarships, to the outlay which necessarily precedes gradua- 
tion. There have been many controversies as to the true in- 
tentions of College benefactors ; but it is now for the first time 
suggested that the bounty of founders was intended to defray 
the expenses of students who, for the most part, do not even 
belong to the foundation. The utility of Academic endow- 
ments would be more fitly defended on other occasions, and 
against worthier adversaries than Mr. Bovuveriz. Lord 
Patmerston and his colleagues can scarcely have instructed 
their temporary mouthpiece to repeat the obsolete Radical 
cant of twenty years ago. 

It is evident that Mr. Bouverte knows nothing of the 
purposes of liberal education. Students at Cambridge, it 
seems, “might understand SopHoc.es, but there was no atten- 
tion to SHaxspeare.” Their French pronunciation is often 
indifferent, and their historical knowledge generally inac- 
curate. One authority demands the creation of additional 
Professors of Theology; Mr. Amos can scarcely obtain 
answers to the absurd legal questions which he contributes 
to the Moral Sciences Tripos; and a Professor of Physic 
regrets that there is no efficient medical school attached to 
the University. It must be admitted that the University 
supplies little professional instruction. A pleader’s chamber, 
or a London hospital, may defy competition with Cambridge 
in the work of preparing lawyers and doctors for their 
duties ; and members of Parliament who have never thought 
for themselves on the subject may be excused for adopting 
the belief that Universities ought to teach that which will 
certainly be learnt without their aid, instead of employing 


their energies on studies which might otherwise be neglected. 
But Mr. Bouvenie, not contented with simple dulness, aceu- 
mulates all the contradictory commonplaces which have been 
uttered by his predecessors. After complaining that the 
teaching of Cambridge is not professional, he proceeds to 
quote Lord Bacon’s opinion that the cultivation of letters 
and of science is the proper function of a University. The 
system is, therefore, too special, and it is also too general. 
English students are taught to read Greek, and are not 
taught to read English ; and it is inferred that an accom- 
plished scholar is necessarily incapable of pny tome 
SHAKSPEARE, because he is not required to attend for 
lectures on the construction’ of his mother tongue. If 
the President of the Poor Law Board ever attempts 
any study beyond a blue book, he will do well to look at 
the Oxford and Cambridge Essays. Among the contri- 
butors to those volumes, although they display different 
degrees of literary merit, there is certainly not one to be 
found capable of the illogical twaddle which is thought 
good enough for an official preface to the Cambridge 
Reform Bill. It is known that the periodical and news- 
paper press of London is in a great measure conducted by 
graduates of the two Universities ; and a few years since, 
ten out of the fifteen Judges had been educated at Cam- 
bridge, where many of them had obtained the highest 
honours. In every department of practical life, univer- 
sity graduates are at least equal to their competitors ; and 
it is absurd to pretend that, in their peculiar studies, any 
institution in the kingdom can affect to rival Oxford and 
Cambridge. These things are known to all persons who 
have any interest in learning or in science, but not to Mr. 
Bovuverte. There is one class, however, which contrives to 
pass through Cambridge with the smallest possible benefit. 
Those who, according to the mover of the Bill, “take the 
foremost place in this country” — hereditary members of 
either House, and born candidates for Ministerial office—are 
encouraged, by the pernicious privileges of their rank, to 
hold themselves apart from the elevating influences of the 
place ; and when the pompous conceit. of middle age has suc- 
ceeded to the self-satisfied frivolity of youth, dull aristocrats 
naturally undervalue the system which has made them or 
left them what they are. The present Bill effects no change 
in the provision for the education of the highest classes, 
although Mr. Bouverte is justified in asserting that “ it is 
important that they should be well educated.” With charac- 
teristic consistency, he afterwards “cannot see why the 
system should not be assimilated to that in vogue in Scot- 
land, where the sons of mechanics receive their education on 
the payment of a moderate sum, which, in fact, amounts to 
not more than a few shillings a week.” 

The speech would not have been complete without a sneer 
at the Colleges for excluding the Dissenters, whom they have 
never excluded. Mr. Heywoop himself took occasion to 
correct the flippant misrepresentation of the official libeller. 
Unitarians and Quakers, as Catholics, Jews, and Turks, 
have lived in perfect harmony within the walls of those 
intolerant institutions ; but whether the sons of mechanics 
living on a few shillings a week would find themselves 
equally at ease among students of a different class, may be 
reasonably doubted. On future occasions, it is to be h 
that Lord Patmerston will confine Mr. Bouverie to busi- 
ness which suits his capacity. The Minister is not wholly 
exempt from the just discredit which attaches to the heavy 


pertness of his underling. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
SCULPTURE. 


HE regret naturally associated with the fact that works of 
lastic art, pregnant with beauty or worthy of study, are but 
rarely to be found within the precincts of the “Temple of Fame” 
in Trafalgar Square, is modified to a reasonable complacency by 
the reflection that the merits of a Phidias could scarcely be ap- 
preciated within its scanty limits. The noblest masterpieces to 
which the chisel ever gave form, and almost life, not be 
properly enjoyed in that condemned cell, which is ann 
crowded to Saloention by artists who find in it at once their 
arena and the only channel through which they can appeal to the 
tastes of those to whom Gog ee for recognition and patronage. 
Can it be wondered that the Muses should visit en déshabille 
hosts who extend to them such mean and grudging hospitality as 
the Royal Academicians now offer to sculpture, and, in a yet 
more miserable degree, to architecture P e visitor who sets 
foot within those precincts in which, year by year, colossal war- 
riors jostle nymphs who, in their turn, leer at be-cloaked and 
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be-togaed statesmen—under whose very eyes naked little Cupids 
sprawl and play antics that ought to put to the blush those respect- 
dle male and female busts which are literally shelved all round 
—cannot but feel stunned and dizzy, as it were, with the bustle 
and confusion of the crowd, from the moment of his entry to 
that of his exit. As for enjoyment, those enthusiasts who pos- 
sess the happy power of self-abstraction can alone hope to taste 
an atom of it. Srady may certainly be given, but only under the 

rave disadvantages of an entire want of repose, an imperfect and 
ill-distributed light, and the impossibility of examining the works 
exhibited at such distances, and from such points of view, as the 
artist had no doubt contemplated. If, therefore, our comments 
upon certain works, on which the reader may look with an eye 
of favour, should seem somewhat severe, we most readily con- 
cede that each individual object will look infinitely better else- 
where than it now does in the cruel “ black hole” in which the 
vigorous or lucky cling to the solitary window, and live, while 
the weaker or less fortunate are left to perish, huddled together 
in a forced and fatal proximity. 

A lengthened sojourn in this Goshen of sculpture has con- 
;vineed us that the “ man” is yet ‘‘ coming” who, while command- 
ing our admiration by his display of mastery over the technical 
difficulties of the art, shall at the same time work out subjects, 
neither antique nor romantic, but simply self-consistent, with 
fidelity to those emotions and associations which, though peren- 
nial in their general aspect, change in the precise forms through 
which they may be evoked and excited, with every fluctuation 
in the dominant impulses aud psychological characteristics of 
each successive age. Why, for instance, should our sculptors 
assume, as one or two of them have this year done, that naked 
men with classic swords and shields, or burly masses of brawn 
half covered with armour, could pe call up the sympathies 
of the present age for deeds of valour? Are there not acts 
of heroism, of daring, of endurance, done in the nineteenth 
century, as worthy of record in undying bronze or marble as 
ever were the feats of arms of Canne or Thermopyle, of Cressy 
or Agincourt? Yet, in all this year’s exhibition of plastic 
art, there is not one single incident selected for representation, 
with the exception of Mr. Thomas’s “ Boadicea,” the reality 
of which could affect the heart of the spectator, or give his pulse 
one additional throb. Some naked nymphs, each one “ startled” 
—at what it is generally impossible to discover—are, with the 
above exception, absolutely the only representatives of emotion 
or dramatic energy, in all this waste of platitude and prettiness. 
Surely it needs no artistic perception, nothing but a grain of 
common sense, to see that all this is not as it should be. It is 
really melancholy that that form of art should now, of all others, 
appear most sensual, and consequently least spiritual, which, 
from the materials in which it finds its noblest expression, and 
from the abstract conditions they impose as to treatment of 
form, demands supreme loftiness and ideality of character. 

Among the Royal Academicians this year, Mr. MacDowell 
certainly takes precedence. Portions of his colossal statue of the 
late Ear! of Belfast, and more particularly the head, are vigorous 
and intellectual. For bronze, however, it is sadly ill designed; 
for the cumbrous drapery, which is made up out of the usual 
cloak, will not only confuse the pose of the figure, and destro 
its outline when seen against the sky, but, by its heavy mass, will 
make the head look small, and insignificant in expression. ‘‘ The 
first Thorn in Life” is prettily modelled and treated; but it 
belongs to a class of works the predominance of which 
essentially limits excellence, and lowers art to furniture. The 
reason why such constant efforts are made to abstract sculpture 
from its legitimate association in structural combination with 
architecture and painting, is simple and obvious. Our furniture 
is unworthy of the age we live in, and so fine art is dragged 
down from monuments, civil and ecclesiastical, to drawing- 
rooms and boudoirs, to supply the shortcomings of industrial 
capability. The corollary is also obvious—that unless we speedily 
educate our artisans, our artists’ best energies will be absorbed 
in the execution of those very works which it should be the privi- 
lege of the cultivated mechanic, and of him alone, to take in 
hand. It is ever to be borne in mind that the whole family of art 
is but one body corporate ; and consequently, whatever pains may 
be taken to nourish the nobler faculties and organs, if any one 
member be neglected, its paralysis, atrophy, or mortification, 
lowers the tone of the entire system. Those who give commis- 
sions for furniture sculpture—under which denomination at 
least one-half of what is this year exhibited in the Royal Academy 
may be comprised—can scarcely be blamed ; nor indeed can the 
sculptors who execute those commissions, so long as beauty in 
the fittings of a rich man’s house can only be obtained by 
turning the back on the upholsterer, and looking elsewhere for 
a grace beyond his art. The baneful effect of the low tone thus 
engendered is this year especially apparent in the feebleness 
shown by men who have at various other times given evidence 
of rare capability—such, for instance, as Mr. E. H. Baily, and 
Mr. John Bell. 

The former of these contributes a figure of Resignation, 
“Thy Will be Done,” which is entirely unworthy of the 
author of “Eve at the Fountain.” To a clumsy kody and 
limbs clad in regular studio drapery, Mr. Baily has added 
a vulgar head. e work is cuneate commonplace, and the 
type of nature material, and “of the earth, earthy.” One 
cannot help recalling the elegant and truly monumental cha- 


racter of Flaxman’s treatment of the same text, and the recol- 
lection by no means induces a toleration of the object under con- 
sideration. When Mr. John Bell produced his “ Dorothea,” his 
“ Falkland,” and his “Eagle Slayer,” we certainly hailed the 
advent of a new and bright light dawning upon the world of 
sculpture; but this year the rays are sadly waning. The absence 
of originality is now as conspicuous as its presence was then, 
His colossal ‘ War” is almost enough to summon fierce old 
Michael from his grave to claim this ghost of his great 
“Giuliano,” whose extravagances, and not beauties, it has 
pillaged. We should like to hear what the grim old Florentine 
would have to say about the artist who could so don his mantle. 
Possibly, Mr. Bell might plead that, for the Guildhall atmosphere, 
War must be made as like the time-honoured ‘ Gog” or 
“* Magog” as possible; but considering what the City, through 
Mr. Bunning, has lately done for sculpture, we fear the excuse 
would not avail him. The pendant to ‘‘ War”—* Peace”—is ro- 
mantic and fantastic, after Kaulbach. The “ Angelica” is fat 
and pretty, after John Bell (“‘ Andromeda”) ; and the “ Lalage,” 
after the amended Academy version of Horace’s 
Dulce videntem Lalage Amabo, 
Dulce loquentem, 


is just such a work as might have been got up by that celebrated 
French cabinet-maker who produced des meubles antiques, dans 
le gout le plus moderne. 

In Mr. Foley’s “ Jgeria” (we again quote the catalogue), 
there is much to admire; and his alto relievo of Miss Helen 
Faucit is a most charming production, felicitously designed 
and very beautifully executed. 

Mr. Calder Marshall exhibits three works, all of which are 
pervaded by the same graces, and disfigured by the same senti- 
mentality, which, while it never mounts to pathos, never, on 
the other hand, descends to bathos. The intention, as is usual 
in Mr. Marshall's works, is graceful, but the handling is poor 
and timid to the last degree. Love, with him, is never Passion. 
How could the “dog-star rage” upon such emasculated individuals 
as those he forms? All his figures resemble the subject he has 
selected for one of his compositions—‘ Patience on a Monument, 
smiling” not “at Grief,” but at anything the spectator likes to 
imagine. His ‘ Hermia and Helena” is an elegant group, but is 
defective in modelling in many parts—such as the draperies, the 
arms, and the feet. 

Mr. John Thomas, though not pleasing this year, is decidedly 
improving in his art. His “ Boadicea” is not dignified in her 

assion, and her daughters are simply insignificant. The selection, 

owever, of a subject from British history is laudable, especially 
since the subject is one appealing to a noble sentiment, and involv- 
ing a serious, instead of a frivolous exercise, of the sculptor’s art. 
The same artist’s “Cleopatra” is original, and not devoid of 
grandeur. The arms, however, appear short and cramped—as 
though the sculptor would have given more, but his block of marble 
would not permit it. The torso of his namesake, Mr. T. E 
Thomas’s ‘‘ Racket-player,” is a good study of the male figure, 
and is well designed for bronze, the action being clear and uncon- 
fused from every point of view. The chief faults, however, are 
the want of grace in the attachment of the head to the trunk, 
and an entire absence of that appreciation of the influence of 
violent exercise upon the external aspect of those parts of the 
body affected by the organs of respiration and circulation, which 
the ancients never failed to indicate in their best statues of 
athletes in strenuous action. 

In the head of his ‘‘ Rebekah,” and in the action of her arms, 
Mr. E. Davis was certainly lit by a spark of inspiration ; but as 
soon as he descended to the bosom, it went out, and from thence 
to the feet he worked in darkness. This is to be regretted, for, if 
the whole work had been equal to the head and arms, Mr. Davis 
would have produced a figure rivalling in excellence the beautiful 
alto-relievo he exhibited last year. Mr. Hancock’s ‘‘ Maidenhood” 
is a very satisfactory little figure—graceful in all respects, and 
most conscientiously sania So would Mr. Lawlor’s “ Titania” 
be, if it were not for the unhappy action of the left foot and leg. 
Mr. E. B. Stephen’s ‘‘ Euphrosyne and Cupid,” Mr. Cardwell’s 
‘* Sabrina,” and Mr. Fontana’s “ Prisoner of Love,” are all 
pretty, and exhibit an amount of academical training which, more 
worthily directed, might lead tomuch more valuable results. The 
last-named specimen is partially coloured, but the artist has not 
sufficiently studied the conditions requisite to success to throw 
much light on’ the very important question as to the propriety or 
non-propriety of the introduction of colour. As, next year, we 
may probably have under our notice Mr. Gibson’s * Venus,” his 
** Cupid” Givendy coloured), or his “Queen” (possibly to be 
coloured), or some portrait statue of the Baron Marochetti’s, it 
may be well to postpone a notice of this subject until we have 
some better illustration of the leading principles of treatment 
than is presented in Mr. Fontana’s incomplete experiment. 

Mr. E. G. Papworth, Jun.’s statue of ‘A Nymph Surprised” 
has singularly the air of being a sketch in marble by Parme- 
gianino, for it displays the same elegance and length of limb that 
he indulged in, and at the same time a corresponding want of 
nature. The ‘‘ Venus and Cupid,” by Mr. Spence, has equally 
the air of having been produced by “three single qontioasen 
rolled into one”—the three single gentlemen being no others 
than Gibson, Thorwaldsen, and the late Richard Wyatt. The 
consequences may be readily conteived; and thus, while we 
are bound to praise a certain purity of proportion (the traditions 
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of good studios) and dexterous execution, we find ourselve 
equally compelled to recognise an entire want of originality and 
spirit. This is to be ay | regretted in the author of 
“Highland Mary.” Mr. H. Bandel’s “ Achilles” is a poor 
study after the “‘ Perseus” of Cellini. Mr.and Mrs. Thornycroft 
exhibit respectively—the former a tolerably good colossal iconic 
statue, and the latter her “ Skipping Girl,” which was better 
liked in Paris than, judging from the situation where it now 
stands, it appears to have been by the magnates of the Academy. 
Mr. G. G. Adams’s colossal ‘‘ Duke of Wellington” would be 
impressive if it were not for the smirk upon the mouth, which 
has not only destroyed the likeness, but has also entirely per- 
verted the character of the head—making its irresolution con- 
trast singularly with the manly action of the limbs. Mr. C. 
McCarthy contributes “A Design for a National Statue of the 
late Marquis of Anglesey,” the action and treatment of which 
would be much better suited to a piece of plate than to a national 
monument. There are some few other more or less ideal works 
of art, but none that have struck us as worthy of notice, except 
Miss 8. Durant’s “ Robin Hood,” which is pretty, and a head 
Mr. Ruddock, misealled ‘ Simplicity,” the expression of 


_ which is very happy. 


It is really a pleasure to turn from our shortcomings in ima- 

inative works to our excellent achievements in portrait sculpture. 
tt is now very many years since, through Roubiliac, Nollekins, 
and Chantrey, we attained a grand success in the well-known 
“bust of a gentleman.” This year’s Exhibition shows that we 
have in no respect fallen away from the good position we had so 
fairly earned. It would be difficult to find, even among the 
antique, half a dozen such heads as the following :—Lord 
Truro, by Mr. Weekes ; the late Thomas Cubitt, by Mr. Mac- 
Dowell hake Hulse, by Mr. Foley ; the late Duke of Somerset, 
by Mr. Behnes; Robert Stephenson, by Mr. Wyon; and Wil- 
liam Cotton, Esq., by Mr. Noble. 

The two busts of her Majesty, by Baron Marochetti and 
Mr. Durham, belong to a somewhat different class; for the 
artists have, to a certain extent, discarded direct portraiture, 
and endeavoured to make the queen predominate over the 
woman. The Baron’s work is full of talent, and is modelled 
brilliantly, as may be perceived in a moment by observing the 
beauty of the chiaro ’scuro which it presents from every point 
of view. Rarely, indeed, has a bust been modelled, the eye, 
nostril, and mouth of which appear more instinct with 
vital energy. Mr. Durham’s work, though careful, is com- 
paratively flat and lifeless. We cannot but regard the tinting 
of the marble, and the powdering with gold of the hair of Maro- 
chetti’s bust, as puerilities, detracting from, rather than enhance- 
ing, the value of the work of art. The gold is an especial mis- 

e; for, by its superior powers of reflecting light, it appa- 
rently raises the bottoms of the hollows in which it adheres to 
the same level as the adjoining raised surfaces—thus neutralizing 
the very effect of light and shade which the sculptor had sought 
by his drills and chisels to procure. 

Mr. Gladstone’s children have been admirably sketched in 
alto-relievo by Mr. Munro. Mr. Papworth’s statuette of Dou- 

las Jerrold is clever in its way. Mr. Munro’s “ Dante” 
is a fine head; but the Baron H. de Triqueti’s relievo from the 
“Legend of Genevieve de Brabant” is quite unworthy of the 
artist who modelled the bronze doors of the Madeleine. Mr. 
Theed’s “‘ Murder of Rizzio” is much better. 

On the whole, it is on to close the most cursory review 
of the “condemned cell” of the Royal Academy without 
declaring our strong conviction that of. technical dexterity we 
have now enough and to spare, and that, with an object worthy 
of imitation p pably before him, no one knows better than the 
British sculptor how to grasp and embody a leading and power- 
ful eg ae This conviction only causes us the more to re- 
gret that, instead of seeking his inspirations from the warm and 
Sarnest sympathies strewn in the path of every man’s daily walk 
of life, he should be ever inclining to hark back, not to the 
spirit, but to the letter, of the antique—not to the faith and 
purity of the art of the middle ages, but to its quaint and 
occasionally grotesque superficial features. 


THE WATER COLOUR EXHIBITION. 


ORE fine works are to be found at the Old Water Colour 
Exhibition, in proportion to the number on the walls, 
than at any other exhibition in London; and as long as 
Hunt, Lewis, and Cox continue to contribute, it can hardl 
be otherwise. The great point of interest this year is 
ohn Lewis’s picture of “A Frank Encampment in the 
Desert of Mount Sinai.” He has given us the scene as 
it is in the nineteenth century. An English nobleman has 
encamped on that plain where, more than three thousand years 
ago, the Israelites stood trembling as the mount “ quaked greatly” 
at the voice of God; yet it is the same old Sinai that, 
from that day to this, has stood a still and awful witness of 
the fulfilment of His word. This picture is one of the 
most valuable links ever furnished “ the painter to the 
historian. As a picture, it is one of the finest—if not the finest— 
Lewis has painted. The warm green sky, and rosy-coloured moun- 
tain-range, form the background to the tent and groups—only a 
Part of the awning is shown, and under it lies the Englishman sur- 


rounded by all the refinements of modern European life. It 
seems a pity he is not in European dress, as the contrast which 
gives the great interest to the picture would have been more 
complete ; but the beauty of the thctem dress, in comparison with 
the ugliness of ours, offered a temptation whieh Lewis could not 
resist. Yet the supposed fact, that this Englishman did put on 
the Eastern costume, is no excuse. Behind him, under the 
shade of the tent, is a group of servants and others listening to 
the conversation going on, by means of an interpreter, between 
him and a monumental-looking sheik standing before him; and 
behind the sheik are several camels and their Arab drivers, who 
are also listening, so that the two groups are thus connected. The 
intense glare of Eastern sunlight is there, and the feeling of 
repose, its inevitable accompaniment. On the whole, it is very 
fine in colour. Lewis has long been celebrated for his mas- 
terly drawing, and in this er the greater part is mar- 
vellous for its precision, such as the detail of the mountain 
forms. His skill is shown, more especially, in delineating 
things Jying on the ground—the carpet, matting, maps, 
animals, &c.; but there is also much drawing that is un- 
questionably bad. He seems to have but little apprecia- 
tion of the lines of the human form; for there is not a well- 
drawn hand or foot in the picture, and even in most of the heads 
there is pat poverty and wn = any be the lines, while the colour 
of the flesh is almost invariably bad. The interpreter is a 
capital bit of character, and the nobleman’s head and figure are 
very fine. The under side of the awning in reflected light, and the 
blue and gold drapery hanging in the sunlight, are exquisite in 
colour; but the shadow over the mountain that comes behind the 
Arab group looks somewhat opaque and untrue. Lewis’s two 
smaller pictures at the Academy are of far less interest. The 
two Arabs clasping hands in “ The Greeting in the Desert” are 
very noble, and there is a beautiful effect of light and colour in 
the grand drapery hanging over the shoulder and arm of the 
one nearest to the spectator; but here, again, the hands, which give 
so much meaning to the group, are badly drawn and coloured. 
The “* Street Scene in Cairo,” in which we recognise the sheik of 
the Sinai picture, is full of exquisite drawing, always with the 
same exception. 

* Devotion,” by Hunt, is one of the loveliest of his ~ som 
studies, exquisitely pure in expression and beautiful in colour. 
His “ Negro Boy” is admirable in character and modelling; and 
the “Bit of Mont Blanc” is a little miracle which none but 
he could have worked. The weight, as well as the glisteni 
sunlit surface of the stone, seems to be expressed. Among Hunt's 
fruit, the apricot and raspberries in 285 are perhaps the most 
delicious. 

Cox is as grand as ever in his “ Driving the Flock,” “ Peat 
Gatherers,” ‘* Wind and Rain,” and the ‘ Moors near Bettws y 
Coed,” with the bull bellowing in the foreground, &c. Blotty 
and hasty as they all are, they are yet so full of the freshness 
and the poetry of nature, so noble in colour, and so thoroughly 
characteristic of all that is impressive in Welsh scenery, that 
they constitute one of the greatest charms of the whole collection. 
David Cox is one who, seeing how inexhaustible nature is, has 
through a long life looked upon himself as a student; and as she 
‘never did betray the heart that loved her,” he has gone on 
from strength to strength, and at an age when most men sink 
into weak copyists of their former selves, his works are as full of 
life and beauty as ever. No one but he knows how to introduce 
figures and cattle into landscape. In his we 4 there is so 
completely one feeling breathed through both, that they seem 
necessary to each other, and a part of each other. 

Mr. Burton, the new member, exhibits a small picture of con- 
siderable promise—“ Beg: of Ober Franken.” The old 
woman’s head is perfect in character and expression, and the 
very simple in feeling. The head of the little girl has a sweet 
——_ look, which would be quite touching were not the 

gure strained and affected in attitude ; and the sunlit wall behind, 
and the shadows from the vine climbing over it, are very deli- 
cately rendered. After those of Cox, George Fripp’s landscapes 
show more genuine love of the freshness of nature than a in 
the room. No. 53, “Near Southend, Essex,” is delightfully 
fresh, bright, and harmonious in colour; and the water in shade in 
the foreground is very truthful. Nos. 110 and 112 are also excel- 
lent—the old ruin in the latter especially. Alfred Fripp’s 
“Pifferaro” is full of character; and his “Italian Peasant 
Woman”—though a mere repetition of a study, painted often 
before by Haag and others—is a beautiful drawing, and delight- 
ful in colour. The hands are most delicately drawn. Many of 
his drawings, such as the “ N ee Girl,” and Nos. 213 and 
220, show rather a rare power of harmonising very pale delicate 
tints with very deep rich colour, and at the same time pre- 
serving the coatrast. Gilbert’s stren is not shown in 
elaborate coloured drawings, but in his sketches of modern life 
and character which appear, in the form of wood-cuts, in several 
of the weekly papers. Some of these, which he produces with 
incredible ease, are almost unsurpassed for pathos and mastery 
of expression, and nearly all are powerful in character and draw- 
ing. His picture of “The Queen inspecting the Coldstream 
Guards at Buckingham Palace” is very unequal. The group of 
wounded and invalid men is fine, but the royal party is far inferior, 
being careless as portraiture, and none of the group appearing 
interested in the scene. Topham, as usual, shows delicate colour 
and gradation, but little reality or character, if we except the 
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lanky Irish boy in “The Gaugers are coming.” In “ The 
Stranger,” he challenges comparison with Hunt’s study of the 
“Negro Boy.” The tone and colour are perhaps more delightful 
in Topham’s than in Hunt’s ; but while the one is an over-refined, 
evanescent representation, the other is a real living bit of cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Duncan’s sea pieces are full of movement, and show care- 
ful study from nature. The sky in No. 68—Spithead, with part 
of the Baltic fleet—is full of beautiful cloud-drawing ; and the 
sandy foreground, with the water lying in shallow pools upon it, 
very successful. In No. 119, the water is excellently rendered. 
Mr. Frederick Taylor exhibits a noble group of bloodhounds, 
No. 23; and the two a fighting in “Ill Nature” are ver. 
spirited. No. 4, by Mr. W. Turner, is an intensely careful, and, 
in some respects, successful drawing, but is rendered unimpressive 
(as are most of the pictures of this artist) by an unnatural prim- 
ness. Mr. Naftel has several clever drawings—‘“ A nice weedy 
old Garden” being about the best; but he seems in danger of 
falling into conventionality of colour and execution. Of the 
numerous drawings exhibited by Messrs. C. Smith and W. Col- 
lingwood, Nos. 168 and 151 are by far the most remarkable. 
Tn No. 168, the mountain-tops glow at the first greeting of the sun, 
and the ruddy flush seems every moment stealing lower and lower 
down ; but it is a great pity that the repose and grandeur of the 
picture are completely marred by the cows straggling about the fore- 
ground. In No. 151, ‘The Lake of Laeerne,” by r.W.C.Smith, 
the mountains bathed, almost hidden, in the white morning mist, 
and the sun’s rays darting throughit, and beyond, to hills and water, 
and the clouds blown into shreds by the wind, are capitally painted. 
This picture is hardly rightly entitled “ Sunrise,” as the sun is 
already high in the heavens. The sweep of the sea against the cliff 
in No. 34, *‘ Land’s End,” by Mr. S. P. Jackson, and the spread- 
ing out of the froth and scum in rings and blots upon the surface 
pea water, are very finely given; but the drawing is weak in 
colour. 

The drawings Mr. Davidson exhibits have none of that fresh- 
ness of colour, or that look of simple study from nature, which 
once made his pictures the chief attraction at the New Water 
Colour Exhibitions. Perhaps his previous drawings verged on 
erudity, but these more than verge on dinginess ; and he is capable 
of much better things. The charming colour of Mr. Holland’s 
sketches cannot atone for his unblushing self-copyism, and the 
absence of all reality and earnestness in his werk. Carl Haag 
seems to be fast going down hill. There is a look of the 
studio about his recent pictures, and a conventionality and exagge- 
ration in style that are fast thinning the number of his admirers. 
The two life-sized heads he exhibits, though cleverly painted, are 
affected and mannered, and there is an odd effect of colour about 
them as though painted on glass. The “ Pifferari” and “ Tyrolese 
Bride” are less conventional. 

It must be rather trying to some men of earnest purpose and 
true feeling who are among the rejected candidates for admission 
into this Society, to notice some of the drawings which fill much 
of the valuable space this year. Those of Stephanoff, Miss Sharp, 
Richter, &c., are beneath criticism, but there are others which, 
showing some cleverness, are more provoking. There is Mr. 
Rivitive, who mistakes coarseness for humour, and brickdust hues 
and slovenly execution for warm tone and masterly handling. 
There is Miss Gillies, who, having made a grand succes 
with the ‘* Past and Future” of last year, has repeated the pretty 
face and upturned eyes which then struck the sentimental 
chord in her admirers, in no less than four out of the seven 
drawings she sends this year. They are all, with one excep- 
tion, full of sickly affectation ; and that one is a direct repetition 
of a little oil study exhibited by Miss Gillies two or three years 
ago at the Portland Gallery, and which struck so many by its 
deep and unaffected feeling. That picture gave proof that she 
has much power in her, and we will still hope that she will fulfil 
the promise it gave. There are some pleasing flower pieces by Mr. 
Valentine Bartholomew and Mrs. Harrison; but who would care to 
spend « minute over these when Hunt has subjects of the same 
class in the room? He alone can give interest to them by 
throwing the glory of sunlight over them. Mr. Callow and Mr. 
Richardson have sent about the same amount of paper and 
cleverl y laid-on colour as they did last year, and as, in all proba- 
bility, they will next year. Mr. Jenkins has some rustic subjects 
that are far too pretty and finished up to be in any way inte- 
resting. True finish is that which adds meaning with every touch, 
and is not a mere polishing of surface. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


i. Madame Albertini, who made her début on Monday last in 

Verdi’s opera of JZ Trovatore, we have to record the advent 
of another prima donna who has appeared at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre to share the honours and the triumphs already won by 
her distinguished sister artistes. As a favourite pupil of Madame 
Ungher, and as a favoured protegée of Rossini, it was but reason- 
able to expect that Madame Albertini would do credit to her 
teaching, and prove herself worthy of the reputation which, for 
some years past, she has enjoyed in Italy. The expectations so 
raised were not disappointed, either with respect to the quality, 
power, or compass of her voice, which is of the mezzo-soprano 
order, or to the excellence of her acting. It was frequently, 
however, but too evident that her organ, fine as it still 


is, has suffered from the strain and exertion to which it has 
been subjected in Verdi’s operas. The more we hear of this 
composer's music, the more we are astonished that it should 
have gained such hold upon the public, and that singers can 
be found to take a part in it, when they must be perfectly aware 
that its execution involves the deterioration and premature 
decline of their powers. The lower notes in Madame Albertini’s 
voice, which are those that have escaped injury, and by which, 
therefore, we can best judge of her original gifts, are as pure, 
mellow, and clear as can be desired; while the higher tones, 
which Verdi and his school have done their best to spoil, have 
lost somewhat of their strength and sweetness. If we are to 
judge of the future by the present, we fear that it will not be 
very long ere they give still clearer and more painful indications 
of the pernicious influence to which they have been subjected. 

As regards her dramatic powers, Madame Albertini shows 
that she has improved natural gifts of a high order by careful 
and earnest cultivation. In the first act of the atore, 
where she appeared as Leonora, she at once made a favour- 
able impression upon her audience by the tenderness and ex- 
pression, both of voice and gesture, which attended her singin 
of the pleasing air, “‘ Tacea la notte placida.” The clearness an 
truth with which she gave the staccatoed notes, and the ease with 
which her voice rose and fell in the trills and shakes scattered 
over the light and graceful song, “ Di tale amor,” were very re- 
markable. Her chef-d’euvre, however, was the song in the fourth 
act, “ D’amor sull’ ali rosee,”’ in which she laments the approach- 
ing fate of her lover, and anticipates her own destiny. Here, 
and all through the last act, her acting was admirable—though 
every now and then her gesticulation was more exaggerated than 
suits our northern notions, however natural it may appear in the 
land of her adoption. However, it is a fault on the right side, 
since it is easier to subdue than its opposite; and Madame Alber- 
tini is distinguished for so much that is excellent, that we would 
not captiously quarrel with a style which is sometimes, though not 
necessarily, the result of a zeal pushed beyond the bounds of 
discretion, and of an earnestness that knows no limits. 

Signor Baucarde’s performance was careful and conscientious, 
and he sang with much feeling and spirit. His voice is as beautiful 
in quality as ever, but is wanting in finish and delicacy of into- 
nation ; while his acting is sometimes tame, and sometimes forced. 
In one or two passages, however, in which the music and subject 
inspired him, he showed capabilities that will probably hereafter 
render him a favourite with the public. 

Madame Alboni, by her impersonation of Azucena, proved, as 
clearly as voice and action could prove, that instead of over-rating, 
we have hitherto under-rated her powers. She both looked and 
acted the character to perfection. Nothing could be finer or more 
impressive than the opening ariain which, while gazing on the fire 
that the gipsies have kindled at the foot of a mountain, she 
recals to remembrance the awful day when her mother was 
burned as a witch by the Count di Luna. The shudder that 
passes over her as she watches the smoke wreathe upwards, re- 
minding her of the victim, ‘‘ nero vestita, discinta, e sealza—” the 
solemn pauses she makes between the sentences, as image after 
image of the fearful Past rises before her—the mournfulness, yet 
sternness, of her voice when, the song being ended, she turns to 
Manrico, and exclaims, ‘‘ Mi vendica—mi vendica!”—all was 
given with a variety of expression and richness of colouring 
which made every one feel that Madame Alboni had thoroughly 
entered into the meaning of the character she had undertaken to 
portray. Not less grand and true to nature than the opening 
scene was that in which she tells Manrico the story of her 
mother’s death, and half reveals the secret of his birth. Then, 
after having finished her tale, she cries out, with an intensity of 
horror impossible to describe, that, at the very thought of it— 


Sul capo mio le chiome sento drizzarsi ancor. 


Equally effective, yet in a different way, was the scene ia which 
she is taken prisoner by the Count, and, full of terror, implores 
him to set her free, endeavouring first to melt him to pity, and 
then to move him, by appeals to Heaven, into granting her 
petition. Very touching also was her singing in the last scene, 
when she warbles in her sleep recollections of” her native moun- 
tains, undisturbed and unawakened by the passionate lamentings 
of Leonora and Manrico. Altogether, Madame Alboni no less 
enchanted than surprised her audience by a display of powers 
greater than any she had previously manifested; and frequent were 
the plaudits which greeted her performance, as well as the calls 
for her appearance before the curtain. 

The Count de Luna was well represented by Signor Beneven- 
tano, who acted with considerable spirit, and sang with much 
grace the elegant little aria, “Il balen del suo sorriso.” The 
encores that attended Madame Albertini’s songs were numerous, 
and she had over and over again to appear before the audience, 
who seemed never weary of recalling her to receive their thanks. 
In a word, her success was undoubted, and we have great 
reason to congratulate the public on such an important acquisi- 
tion to her Majesty’s Theatre. 

The débit o ‘Albertini was not, however, the only event of the 
week. In Marie Taglioni, the ballet has received an important 
accession of strength. The young danseuse displays a grace and 
—_ which, if they continue to improve as they have done sinee 

er former appearance on the London stage, may one day make 
the second Taglioni no less famous than the first. 
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MR. HULLAH’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS AT ST. MARTIN’S 
HALL. 


HAT the English are a nation wholly intent on money- 
T making, with neither eye nor ear for refined and intellectual 
pleasures, is an opinion which is at once refuted by a glance at 
the advertisements in the morning papers of the concerts that are 
daily—we had almost said hourly—taking place in London at 
present. And the quality of the music thus set before us, even 
more than its quantity, presupposes a daily growing knowledge 
and love of the art. Half a century ago, it was far otherwise. 
The societies which now contribute so powerfully to form and 
extend a taste for really good music were then feebly struggling 
onwards amid much and the all-but condemna- 
tion of faint praise; and if it had not been for the unwearying 
exertions, the energy, patience, and faith of such men as Mr. 
Hullah, we should still be in a state of middle-age darkness as 
regards those great masters from whose works we now derive 
one of the principal sources of our enjoyments. But although 
much has been done, and with far greater success than we could 
have anticipated a few years back, in the way of popularizing 


. classical music in England, we cannot but regret that such a 


concert as that which Mr. Hullah arranged on Monday last 
should not have been attended to overflowing. It was satisfac- 
tory, however, to see the intelligent appreciation with which the 
audience listened to a selection of music which Mr. Hullah 
(better than any one else) must have known would, not very 
long ago, have been caviare to very many of those who now 
delight in it. Among the merits of these concerts we may further 
mention the judicious intermixture of vocal and instrumental 
ieces, and the moderate time occupied in the performance—two 
seem and a half being enough to satisfy, and not enough to 
weary an audience. 

In order to induce those who were absent not to lose any 
future opportunity of attending Mr. Hullah’s Monday orchestral 
concerts, which will alternate with the Philharmonic Mondays, 
we will give a short sketch of the performance. The pro- 
gramme began with the overture to Fidelio, which was 
rendered by the well-trained orchestra with as much spirit and 
precision in the forte passages, as with grace and delicacy in the 

iano ones. To this succeeded the air, ‘‘ Lord, at all times I will 
oo Thee,” from Mendelssohn, which was gracefully and 
feelingly sung by Miss Banks. Then came a “Scene” from 
Lulli’s Tragedy of Persce, consisting of a recitative and air, 
both of which were made highly effective by the declamatory 

wer that Madame Viardot threw into them. Unimpressive 
indeed must have been those who could have heard unmoved 
the tones, full of mingled rage, pride, and despair, in which she 
uttered Medusa’s lament over her loss of beauty :— 
Pallas la jalouse fut jalouse de mes appas, 
Et me rendit affreuse autant que j’étais belle: 
Mais l’éxcés étonnant de la difformité, 
Dont me punit sa cruauté, 
Fera connaitre, en dépit d’elle, 
Quel fut l’excés de ma beauté. 
Then, wildly exulting that she carries terror and death with her 
everywhere, she consoles herself with the thought— 
Si je perds la douceur d’estre l’amour du monde, 
J’ai le plaisir nouveau d’en devenir leffroi. 

After Madame Viardot’s impressive execution of this scene, 
Herr Bauer took his place at the pianoforte, and delighted the 
audience with his exquisite playing of Weber's ‘ Concert Stiick,” 
with which the first part of the concert concluded. 

The second part commenced with Mendelssohn’s Symphony in 
A minor ; = if anything were wanting to show that, when 
people are once initiated into a taste for first-rate music, they wiil 
prefer it to all other kinds, we need but allude to the earnest 
attention which was given to this great work, and to the plaudits 
bestowed on the orchestra at its conclusion. Those who have 
heard this piece will not require to be reminded of the allegro 
agitato with which it commences, and which is so full of ex- 
quisite modulations, not too intricate to fatigue the attention, 
and yet tempting us ever onwards through their mazes into new 
beauties. Nor need we speak of the elegant scherzo, with its 
charming caprices and ever-changing lights and shadows—of 
the —_~ in which, after a few charming preludes, a melody 
beams forth at once noble and touching—or of the allegro 
guerriero, abounding in grand majestic passages, with which 
the whole concludes. 

An aria di bravura, from Grann’s opera of Britannico, 
succeeded the symphony ; and here we were again charmed and 
astonished by Ma ame Viardot’s singing, and by the wonder- 

command of voice with which she executed passages 
almost entirely composed of the most florid and complicated 
ornamentation. At the conclusion of the encore which was given 
to this aria, we had once more the pleasure of listening to Herr 
Bauer ; and then Madame Viardot—as if to show how versatile 
are her powers, and that she can charm her hearers as much in 
arch and graceful comedy as she can awe them in tragedy—sang 
two little French chansons of the sixteenth century. The subject of 
the last is a damsel who fell into a well, and promised to 
pve her heart to one of three young men who asked what would 
their reward for saving her. Madame Viardot’s half ic, 
half comic look, when, peering into the well, she asked, 
vous la belle, si nous vous retirons, was irresistibly pro- 
Vocative of laughter. 


Weber’s Jubilee opera concluded the concert ; and when we 
say that the performance of the orchestra was as unexceptionable 
as that of the vocalists, and that the whole entertainment was 
worthy of Mr. Hullah’s management, we need add nothing more 
to convince our readers that they will do well to attend these 
Monday evening orchestral concerts. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


At the last Meeting of this Society, a paper was read On the 

Condition of the Oxygen absorbed into the Blood during 
Respiration, by Dr. Harley. The author commences by stating 
that his researches were instituted with the view of ascertaining 
whether the doctrine maintained by Magnus, in regard to the 
gases interchanged in the lungs during respiration, be correct— 
namely, that the gases in question do not enter into chemical 
combination with the constituents of the blood, cither in passing 
to or from the tissues and organs of the body, but merely form a 
physical mixture with the circulating liquid. The principal object 
of the inquiry was to determine the following points :— 

1. Has blood the property of chemically combining with the 
respired oxygen ? 

2. Which of the constituents of the blood enter into combina- 
tion with oxygen? 

3» Do these constituents, by combining with oxygen, simply 
become oxidised, or do they also yield carbonic acid gas ? 

4. What are the agents which control these changes ? 

After describing the method of investigation, and the appa- 
ratus employed, the author proceeds to state the analyses 
which he considers the most conclusive. Instead of confirming 
the view of Magnus, that gases enter into no chemical combina- 
tion with blood, his results led him to conclusions of an 
opposite character. 

n one set of experiments, fresh ox-blood was first shaken with 
renewed portions of air until it had become thoroughly saturated 
with oxygen. It was then introduced into a duated glass 
vessel with 100 per cent. of ordinary air, corked carefully, and 
kept during twenty-four hours in a room of moderate tempera- 
ture. In order to favour the mutual action of the air and blood, 
the vessel was frequently agitated. At the expiration of twenty- 
four hours, the gas was analysed by Bunsen’s method. The fol- 
lowing was found to be its composition :— 


Oxygen . . 10°42 
Carbonic Acid. } Total Oxygen . 15°47 
Nitrogen + 84°53 


100°00 

Similar results were obtained with defibrinated blood. It 
thus appears that the blood becomes oxidised in two ways— 
first, by giving off a quantity of carbon, and secondly, by 
directly combining with oxygen. 

After having ascertained that air underwent certain changes 
in composition during its contact with blood, it next became an 
object to discover by which of the constituents of the blood these 
changes were induced. With this view, the author successively 
subjected the organic compounds of the blood ~ peed to the 
action of air, by a similar process to that adopted in the case of 
the blood itself A certain quantity of fresh fibrin, moistened 
with water, was saturated with oxygen, placed in a receiver 
along with eight volumes of air, and kept during twenty-four 
hours at a temperature of from 20° to 25° Centigrade. At the 
expiration of this time, the gas, on analysis, was found to have 
the following composition :— 


Oxygen. . . . 6°81 
1535 } Total Oxygen 
Nitrogen . . 82°02 


17°98 


100°00 
Thus showing that fibrin takes up a certain quantity of oxygen, 
and gives off a stated amount of carbon combined with oxygen, 
in the form of carbonic acid gas. 

Experiments on serum and blood-coagulum showed that oxygen 
exerted a much more powerful action on the coagulum which 
contained the fibrin and blood-corpuscles than on the serum 
which contained only albumen. The difference was so marked 
that the author felt anxious to discover whence it proceeded ; 
and, under the impression that the hematin in the corpuscles 
might have mainly contributed to the result (as other organic 
colouring matters possess the property of absorbing oxygen and 

iving off carbonic acid gas), he took a small quantity of pure 
Gcdtbanetin. repared by Verdeil’s process, and put it into a 
vessel along with 1000 volumes of ordinary air. After the air 
had been kept in contact with the hematin for some months, the 
gas was analysed, and found to contain :— 


100°00 


oe colouring principle of the blood, therefore, by exposure 
to ordinary air, gives off carbonic acid gas, and becomes oxidised 
in two ways—first, by a loss of carbon, and secondly, by direct 
combination with oxygen. The author considers that this last 
result furnishes additional evidence of the correctness of an 
opinion he made known two years ago, imputing to the colouring 
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matters of the vegetable and animal economy a more important 
office in the function of respiration than they before had been 
considered to possess, and regarding their principal function in 
organized beings as the absorbing of oxygen and exhaling of 
carbonic acid. 

The author concludes by expressing the hope that his experi- 
ments will be considered as at least serving to establish one 
important fact respecting which further evidence was greatly 
wanted—namely, that the entire volume of the respired oxygen 
is not transmitted in an uncombined state to the various organs 
and tissues of the body, but that a portion of it enters into 
with some of the organic constituents of 
the blood. 


THE WELLINGTON COLLEGE DAY. 


HE last rocket which celebrated the Peace of 1856 had 

scarcely died away—the streets of London had _ hardly been 
vacated by the crowds which gathered to keep that festal night— 
when we found ourselves engaged in another ceremonial, very 
different in some, very similar in others, of its accompanying 
forms. It had for its object to build up an everlasting memorial 
of another peace, and of another war, and of what we must own 
that 1856 cannot show—of a man—the man who waged that war 
and made that peace. Grateful as we are for present blessings 
—proud as we may be of the great scientific improvements in 
navigation and gunnery, in telegraph and steam, which we have 
compassed since 1815—gladly as we recognise the charitable 
institutions on the battle-field which were then absent, and the 
mitigation of barbarous regulations, oppressive to honest trading, 
which this age has accomplished—it must be owned that the 
moral grandeur of the great war remains unparalleled, as it em- 
bodies itself in the person, the motives, and the career of Welling- 
ton. Undesigned, then, as was the coincidence—the result of two or 
three wet days some six weeks back—we feel how appropriate and 
full of teaching is the circumstance that the crowning event of 
the peace jubilee is one which has thrown us back straight 
into the past generation, in a ceremonial solely in honour 
of that man the shadow of whose greatness stands pro- 
jected into all time. Quanto melius est tui reminisci quam cum 
ceteris versari, must have heen the feeling of every thoughtful 
person who witnessed the ceremonial of Monday last. Thankful 
as we are for the entente cordiale between the leading Powers 
of Western Europe—which we trust will ripen into well-poised 
unanimity when a somewhat ebullient and noisy enthusiasm 
shall have sobered down into that rational good feeling which 
best promises continuance—we felt it a relief to escape for a few 
moments from the endless flap of tricolors, and the prodigal 
shower of ‘ N’s” and “ E’s,” to that amphitheatre whose only 
heraldic decoration was a grove of Union-jacks—whose one 
symbolic representation was the modest bust of the chief of 
Waterloo. Not tohave felt this would have been to abdicate the 
noblest feelings of true national pride in favour of a sham and 
aimless philanthropism—to commit that fault into which, what- 
ever may or may not be his errors in other ways, the Frenchman, 
at least, will never fall. 

The day left nothing to be desired. It was bright, clear, and 
exhilarating. The Queen, blessed with her proverbial weather, 
showed that equally proverbial punctuality which is the polite- 
ness of princes—only the attendance of visitors was less numerous 
than could have been wished. Nothing could have been in better 
taste than the entire ceremony, as far as it went. The bearing 
of the Sovereign—at once affable, dignified, and business-like— 
befilted the rightful and constitutional ruler of a great nation, 
who is not always under the unfortunate strain of having to act 
and to astonish in the character obligato of ‘ Augustus Cesar, 
Divi genus.” The presence of the youthful — of the royal 
family, including the Great Duke’s own godson, took away the 
formality usually attributed to princely representation. On the 
other hand, the governing body of the new College was worthily 
represented by Lord Derby, whose clear, rich voice, and dignified 
ease of deportment rendered him eminently the right man for 
the place. The review with which the proceedings concluded was 
animated and picturesque, favoured as it was by the natural 
scenery surrounding the field of action; and no painful recol- 
lection would have been left behind but for the death, on the 
very spot, of one of the men engaged in the mimic war. 

And yet, with all that we have to praise, we could have wished 
the day's ceremonial in some respects more ample. The proceed- 
ings were too exclusively limited to the Court and the Governors 
of the College. The Church seemed, indeed, represented by the 
Primate and the Diocesan, but this was the only great 
institution which appeared. The Home Secre was the 
solitary representative of the existing Cabinet. The Houses 
of Parliament were nowhere—the corps diplomatique wholly 
invisible—the Commander-in-Chief only happened to be present 
as one of the Governors. ‘It was, in short, little more than a pri- 
vate stone-laying on an unusually large scale, and in connexion 
with unusually interesting antecedents. It will, of course, 
be answered, that this is the precise truth as to the nature 
of the day’s proceedings—that they were in reality nothing 
more than a private funzione, and were regulated accordingly. 
We admit all this, but we still fall back upon our position. The 
assertion is only another way of saying that England is England. 
‘Lhe fact merely embodies what we are accustomed to regard as 

oue of our proudest national attributes—that which so espe- 


cially struck Montalembert—the performance, namely, in our 
free land, by voluntary combination, of things which on the 
Continent fall to the province of the bureau and the pre- 
fecture. But, such being the case, we are all the more bound 
to show that voluntary combination can discharge the fune- 
tions which we confide to it as well as a ministerial or a police 
machine. If we are proud to proclaim to Europe that the 
spirit of our constitution hands over to a private corporation 
the rearing of the Wellington Memorial, that private corporation 
ought, in its turn,to be able to borrow the free and cheerful services 
of the great bodies of the State, when the object is to add pomp 
to a public ceremonial to which elsewhere they would have been 
driven by an autocratic rescript. To what extent this principle 
should have been carried on the 2nd of June, it is not our province 
to settle. We feel convinced that it was not carried far enough ; 
and with the expression of that conviction we leave the topic. 
The subsequent review also had hardly a sufficiently visible con- 
nexion with the special work of the day. It took place just after 
the ceremony, and on nearly the same ground ; and the sight of 
any British corps d’armée could not fail to recal the memory 
of the Great Duke. But this was all. There was not even an 
arch with the name of Wellington in laurel to fix the recollec- 
tions of any one of the 15,000 men under arms ; for it must be 
remembered that everything especially symbolical of his memory 
was wholly concealed from their view within the barriers of the 
amphitheatre in which the specific action of the day had been 
conducted. We are sorry to have to make any such remarks, 
when all was, upon the whole, so satisfactory ; but we are com- 
pelled to speak for the sake of future ceremonials. . 

Into the architectural character of the new building we will 
not at present enter—we shall have subsequent opportunities of 
discussing it. But before we conclude, we must tender one 
suggestion of a practical character. ‘The governors of the 
Wellington College, rather than delay their work any longer, have 
undertaken to open the institution without the complement of 
funds needful to give it complete efficiency. Why does not the 
Patriotic Fund come to its aid? The directors of that Fund 
have large finances at their disposal, and the present would be a 
destination most germane to its legitimate object. The College 
is the monument of the hero of the older war, but the children 
who will reap its benefits will primarily be the — of the 
sufferers in the recent contest. Asamere matter of business, we 
cannot conceive any more judicious or fitting investment of a 
small portion of the fund in hand. If, however, it is to be done, 
let it be done quickly. In the ready appreciation of the need so 
delicately but clearly intimated by Lo Derby in his address, 
will soli the gracefulness of the act. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


pe CE the commencement of the present year, up to the close 
\) of last month, more than 5000 publications have issued from 
the press in France. Considering that some new work is thus 
brought out every three-quarters of an hour, it is not very easy 
to give a monthly résumé of French literature, and to enable the 
reader to pick out books which are noteworthy—rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto—from those which are worthy of no place in 
any gentleman’s library. Nevertheless, we will attempt a proxi- 
mate fulfilment of our task, by drawing attention to certain works 
which possess something more than a merely ephemeral interest. 

Foremost among these—foremost both from its theme and 
its merit—stands a new book* by a man whose pen is ever 
ready to do battle in the cause or religion, virtue, and truth. 
M. Jules Simon is one of the most remarkable writers on philo- 
sophy, ethical and metaphysical, that France has ever seen. Called 
in 1840 to act as M. Cousiu’s substitute in the chair of Ancient 
Philosophy at the Sorbonne, not many years ela before 
he gave convincing evidence of the ability with which he had 
Selanaed the duties of his office, by publishing a Histoire de 
l’ Ecole d’ Alexandrie (2 vols. 1845), with which no student can 
dispense. More recently, his famous work on Le Devoir,t 
written in a style which few who have handled themes so lofty 


have been able to compass, not only won him the suffrages of 


the Académie Frangaise, by whom it was couronné, along with 
the Abbé Gratry’s Connoissance de Dieu—a coincidence of theo- 
logy with philosophy which drew forth the most indecent and 
scurrilous invective against the Academy on the part of a petu- 
lant French prelate, whose name we rejoice to say we forget— 
but also gained him access to so wide a circle of readers 
that it has already reached a third edition, and we doubt not will 
reach many more. We dare not trust ourselves to speak of this 
book as we sincerely feel—empty pufling simulates so artfully the 
language of genuine praise that we shrink from using wo! 

which, in the minds of many, might only excite repugnance. 
And so with the volume now before us, on La Religion Natu- 
relle. Nothing but utter ignorance of M. Simon's transcendant 
merits as a thinker and writer can prevent the reader from 
looking forward to its perusal with the deepest interest—nothing 


* La Religion Naturelle. Par Jules Simon. Paris: Hachette. 1856. 
+ Le Devoir. Par M, Jules Simon. 3¢ edition. Paris: Hachette. 
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short of the dullest understanding and the coldest heart can 

revent him from rising from that perusal with a feeling of per- 
sonal obligation to the author which few books saanel i 
awakening. The “ Nature of God,” the orderings of “ Pro- 
vidence,” the ‘Immortality of the Soul,” the rationale of 
“Worship” — such are the four divisions of the Religion 
Naturelle. To show how these topics are handled would be in- 
compatible with our limits—it is enough for us to have invited 
the attention of all thoughtful men to a work, the author 
of which er will probably rank among the ablest cham- 
pions of the truth. Adequately to appreciate its importance, 
a man should be familiar with the ferment now going on in 
the mind of France with respect to the doctrinal teaching 
of the church. The offensive twaddle about the Immaculate 
Conception, lately imported from Rome—the ultramontanist ten- 
dencies of the French clergy generally—the rancorous bigotry 
which increasingly disgraces the tone of theological discussion— 
all these causes combine not only to alienate more and more the 
minds of laymen, but have in several cases brought about the 
resignation of those who minister at the altar. To men who have 
thus loosened their moorings, and are in danger of running adrift 
- without a compass on the open main, this work on Natural Reli- 
gion is rich in guidance and consolation. 

On the 8th of last month, appeared the thirteenth volume of 
the Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire.* It is difficult to 
repress a smile as we read the opening words :—‘ Au milieu 
des événements si divers et si compliqués dout on vient de lire 
le récit, Napoléon avait vu se réaliser le principal de ses voeux : 
il avait obtenu de la Providence un héritier direct de sa race, un 
fils, que la France désirait, et qu’il n’avait cessé, quant & lui, 
d’espérer avec une entiére confiance dans la fortune.” Then 
follows the narrative of the birth of the King of Rome, and the 
name of the accoucheur, Dubois, sounds strangely familiar to 
our ears. The excitement felt when the number of guns fired 
on the occasion was found to exceed twenty-one, seems like a 
thing of yesterday. History, it has been said, is a mocking bird, 
repeating itself. The period comprised in this volume reaches from 
the birth of the Imperial heir, on March 20th, 1811, to the passage 
of the Niémen, on June 14th, 1812, and is divided into three books, 
headed as follows : “‘ Le Concile, Tarragone, Passage du Niémen.” 
Of these, the first, which deals with the feud between the Pope 
and the Emperor on the canonical institution of bishops nomi- 
nated by the latter, is, to our apprehension, by far the most 
interesting. The second, in which the writer has to stomach the 
capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, is full of that petty, 
ungenerous feeling towards the English for which M. Thiers is 
so conspicuous. In the third, the historian is at pains to show 
how entirely the onus of the rupture with the Czar rested with 
Napoleon ; and considerable art is displayed in working up the 

erness of the reader for the perusal of the fourteenth volume 
(to be published next month) where the scene will be transferred 
to “ Moscou” and “ La Berezina.” We candidly confess to a 
strong prejudice against M. Thiers both as a man and a writer, 
and we shall therefore await the appearance of this next volume 
with more equanimity than enthusiasm. 

The death of Augustin Thierry, which took place on the 21st 
of last month, is too important an event to be passed over in 
silence by the chronicler of F rench literature. Blind and paralytic 
for upwards of twenty years, the sufferings endured by the great 
historian would have crushed the spirit of a man of less energy 
than himself. The lesson they taught him we will give in his 
own words, as quoted by Laboulaye in an address over his 
friend’s ve, from a preface to one of the author’s works :— 
“ Si j'avais 4 recommencer ma route, je prendrais celle qui m’a 
conduit ot je suis. Aveugle et souffrant sans espoir et sans 
relache, je Y ey rendre ce témoignage, qui de ma part ne sera pas 
suspect. y 2 au monde quelque chose qui vaut mieux que les 
jouissances matérielles, mieux que la fortune, mieux que la santé 
elle-méme ; c’est le dévouement & la science.” His most recent 
work was the Histoire du Tiers Etat, a prodigy of acumen and 
research. The French clergy, and more especially the learned 
brothers of the new Oratoire, make it their boast that, within the 
last few years, a favourable change had come over the historian’s 
religious opinions, in consequence of the perusal of a work already 
alluded to—the Connoissance de Dieu, by the Abbé Gratry, one 
of the most eminent members of their body. We imagine that 
personal intercourse with the author—a man not more remark- 
able for his erudition than for his humility and modest worth— 
must have had more influence upon M. Thierry than the perusal 
of a publication which, however brilliant as a piece of intellectual 
| wae offers little to kindle the imagination or to warm the 


Another vacancy has been caused in the ranks of French lite- 
rature by the death of M. Genin, well-known for his contribu- 
tions to the history and philology of his native tongue. Witness 
his Variations du Langage Francais depuis le Douzicme Siéele, his 
lexicon to Molitre, and his editions of the Chanson de Roland, 
the Farce de Patelin, and other monuments of the French lan- 

age. On the very morning of his death, which took place 

e day before that of M. Thierry, there issued from the press 
the first volume of his Réeréations Philologiques, of which we 
may have occasion to speak hereafter. In 1848, he was ap- 


* Histoire du C Thi 
‘onsulat et deV Empire. Par M.Thiers. Tom. 13, Paris: 


inted Chef de division at the Ministére d'Instruction Pub- 
igue—that is, he had the direction of a sort of brigade of 
different bureaux in that department; and his edition of old 
Palsgrave’s French Grammar forms one of the most valuable 
volumes in the series of publications emanating from that quarter. 
His vehemence and acrimony in literary polemics must have 
lessened considerably the number of those to whom his death 
would be matter of regret. 

The third number of Lamartine’s new serial is now before 
us.* It deals with the primitive philosophy and literature of 
India. The opening pages, as well as an eloquent postscript 
addressed to Pelletan—the author of the admirable Profession 
de Foi—contain an energetic Pa against the doctrine of the 
progress and perfectibility of the human race. He is led 
to this by a consideration of the extreme richness and 
beauty of old Sanscrit literature, and his argument runs 
as follows. If, in the very cradle of mankind, are to be found 
such noble thoughts couched in such glowing words, what be- 
comes of the doctrine of progress which postulates the identity of 
the infancy and the barbarism of humanity? It cannot be denied 
that Lamartine’s sketch of the religious tenets inculcated in the 
Vedas is superficial in the extreme, and is so far well adapted to 
the large circle of readers he hopes to win. In almost every page, 
however, is to be found some exceedingly beautiful writing which 
no one but the author could indite. The second number, we 
may here mention, contained a charming notice of the lamented 
Madame de Girardin. According to Lamartine, she narrowly 
escaped being married to Charles X. On her deathbed 
she left an injunction to the author of Jocelyn to complete her 
unfinished poem, Madeleine. Her delightful Lettres Parisiennes, 
by the way, have just been republished in three tenpenny 
volumes, at the Libraire Nouvelle. 

M. Dargaud, the distinguished author of a history of Marie 
Stuart and other notable works, gives us a tale which, he assures 
his readers, is founded on fact.t The death of all the parties 
concerned is his only justification for bringing the sad narrative 
before the world. He intends the book to serve as a warning. 
“Je désire qu'il soit pour tous, en morale, ce qu’est, en naviga- 
tion, pour les passagers et pour les marins, le récit d’un naufrage.” 
We should fo cay to question the purity of M. Dargaud’s 
motives, but we do not feel called upon to exercise the same 
reserve as regards his discretion ; and of this we think he would 
have given a more favourable specimen if he had put his manu- 
script into the fire instead of into type. The drift of the story 
will beeasily gathered from an enumeration of the characters intro- 
duced. We have ahusband who isan unmitigated brute, withawife 
who is an angel, and all that sort of thing, especially in the eyes 
of a young man on whose opinion of her worth, wit, and beauty, 
she sets more value than is consistent with the duty of any pure- 
minded woman, be the husband never so much of a bear. ults, 
not by any means uncommon, ensue. The lover is shot—the hus- 
band gets drunk, and is drowned. The former only recovers 
from his wound in time to reach the grief-stricken widow's 
corpse before it is quite cold. And so ends this very lively tale. 
Now, we entirely acquit M. Dargaud of anything like meretri- 
cious colouring in the picture of lawless desire which he here 
portrays. Nay, we go further, and declare that nothing can be 
more beautiful than the style and language of the narrative— 
nothing more thrilling, for instance, than the remorse of the not 
wholly guilty wife. Still, we cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that works such as these can serve any useful purpose. On 
the contrary, we suspect that they foster a kind of morbid 
sympathy for the guilty parties which is anything but con- 

ucive to the aims which we doubt not M. Dargaud has honestly 
in view. 

Among the events of the past month, the representation of 
M. Pousard’s long-expected play, La Bourse,t is second to none 
in the sensation it o caused in the literary and theatrical 
world. It was first brought out at the Odéon on the 6th 
of May, and the second edition is now before us. It can 
scarcely be considered matter of congratulation—by those, 
at least, who wish well to France—that its success should 
have been so complete; for it warrants the inference that 
the satire has struck home, and that the social picture it 
gives is not a caricature. The story runs as follows :—Scared 
by one who, he is led to believe, is a successful rival, Léon 
Dena, the hero, or rather the craven, of the play, turns his 
acres into gold and comes to Paris, with the view of increasing 
his fortune to an extent sufficient to win the consent of Camille's 
father, M. Bernard; for of Camille herself, the rival aforesaid 
notwithstanding, he feels tolerably secure. In spite of the 
warnings of an old schoolmate, Delatour, an agent de change, 
he determines on trying his luck at the Bourse— 

un gouffre, ot l'on puise 
L’ardente soif de l’or et l’apre convoitise, 
Mais oi: l’on engloutit le paisible bonheur, 
Le talent, la fortune, et quelquefois l’honneur. 
He has the misfortune to be so successful at the outset of his 
speculations as to realise 300,000 francs. Meanwhile, the suitor 


* Cours familier de Littérature. Un Entretien par mois. Par M. de 
Lamartine. Troisitme Entretien. Paris. On s’abonne chez l'auteur. Rue 
de la Villa U Evéque, 43. 

La Vallée de Charmon. Par J. M. Dargaud. Paris: Ledoyen. 1856. 
La Bourse. Comédie en cing actes et en vers. Par Francois Pousard, 
de l’Académie Frangaise. 2¢™¢ Edition. Paris: Michel Lévy. 1856. 
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whom he so much dreaded has been discarded, and both 
M. Bernard and Camille come up from the provinces to look after 
Desroches, who is given to understand that he need no longer be 
afraid of being supplanted. By way of showing that, after all, 
he is not to be despised as a son-in-law, he incidentally men- 
tions his golden gains. ‘“ Where gained?” inquires M. Bernard. 
* At the Bourse,” is the reply. d thus another worshipper 
is added to the shouldering throng at Mammon’s shrine, in the 

rson of Camille’s father. The high-minded girl, with instinctive 

orror of the gambling of the coulisses, protests and remonstrates, 
but in vain. ‘Then comesthe crash. M. Bernard loses much— 
Léon all. “Only swear,” says Camille, “ you will never gamble 
more, and all shall be forgiven.” The oath is taken, an _forth- 
with broken. A most spirited and eloquent denunciation on 
the part of Camille punishes the perjured, and henceforth dis- 
carded lover. He is deterred from committing suicide by the 
timely entrance of one Reynold, a cousin and unrequited admirer 
of Camille, who has retired from the army and become manager 
of some mines, which are here intended as a type of honest gains, 
in opposition to the Bourse. Camille now promises him her 
head, on condition that he induces Desroches to retrieve his 
disgrace by following with diligence an honest calling, however 
lowly. Accordingly, Reynold makes Léon his foreman. An 
accident occurs in the mines, and the ex-speculator saves the 
lives of several workmen at the imminent risk of his own. Ulti- 
mately, Reynold finds that although Camille has given him her 
hand, she has withheld her heart; and, with proper scenic mag- 
nanimity, he resigns his claim on behalf of Léon. Such is an 
outline of the story. Of course the object of the play is to set 
forth the misery and sin which dog the steps of those 
who give themselves over, body and soul, to gambling on the 
Bourse ; and for this purpose, admirable in the main is the art 
displayed by M. Pousard. Irresistibly comic, and at the same 
time painfully sad, is the counterpart to Léon’s disasters, 
financial and hymeneal, which befals his rustic servant, 
Pierre—as if to show that the fever was one which reached 
—and reaching, ruined—all classes of society. Great fault 
has been found with M. Pousard for introducing the characters 
of Estelle, a woman of doubtful reputation, and Alfred, a rake to 
match. But do they not furnish a covert indication of the sinks 
of turpitude of every sort which beset the gambler’s path? 
There is a capital drawing-room scene, near the opening of the 
play, in the reunion at the house of Delatour, which may be 
compared with the famous gathering of morning visitors to 
Celiméne, in the Misanthrope, or with the soirée in Dumas’ 
Demi-Monde. 'The too general vulgarity of English stage per- 
formers would infallibly cause them to break down in such a 
scene as this; whereas, with French actors, the easy small talk 
and epigrammatic ¢ouwrnures of a salon conversation come to 
them as naturally as the putting onaglove. We presume that a 
day will ere long be fixed for M. Pousard’s discours de reception 
at the Academy, in which case we may have to recur to him. 
For the present, we wish him 150 nights, and audiences verging 
on asphyxia. 

A railway reader, desiring to beguile the tedium of a journey 
from Boulogne to Paris, cannot make a better investment than in 
the purchase of an amusing collection of tales, by one Albéric 
Second.* There are some things which may be a little repulsive 
to English taste—we should blush to call it English prudery—but, 
on the whole, it is a book which may be “left about” with im- 

punity. One of the best pieces in the volume is the “ Journal d'une 

jeune femme.” A young wife—only four months married—is re- 
duced to the verge of despair by her husband’s absenting himself on 
avoyage. Let us fondly hope that, as years roll by, she may bear 
the privation with more serenity. Not knowing where to write to 
him, as he is perpetually moving about, she resolves on keeping 
a journal for fis perusal when he returns. Meanwhile, a letter 
arrives from him, in which she hopes to find sheet upon sheet of 
endearing —— ee Not a bit of it. Honeymoons do not 
last four months. At any rate, it is evident that Monsieur has 
not been in a sentimental vein ; for between the ma chére at the 
commencement, and the dout @ toi at the close of an exceedingly 
short missive, all she finds is an injunction, in the argot of the 
Bourse, to sell his ‘ Orleans,” to buy some “ Centre,” and to 
keep an eye on his “ Fampoux.” Whereupon she dolefully dots 
down in the journal: “Quand je suis tout amour, d’ou vient 
qu’on est tout chemin de fer !” Pris, too, is not amiss, apropos 
of her being bored to death by her mother-in-law :—‘ Ceux qui 
ont inventé le mariage ¢taient sans doute deux orphelins. Ils 
ont da étre bien heureux ceux Ja, ne s’apportant en dot ni 
beaux-péres ni belles-méres réciproques.” 

But perhaps our imaginary traveller may be a man of graver 
tastes. In this case, we commend him to the care of M. 
Taine.+ ‘The opening pages of the book will give him M. 
Villemain’s rapport on its merits; for it was M. Taine who last 
year gained the prize which the Académie Frangaise had offered 
for an “‘ étude critique et oratoire sur Tite-Live.” This Etude 
is now given to the world, and, taken as a whole, we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it worthy of the eulogies bestowed on 
it by the eminent S¢cretaire perpetuel of the French Academy. 
It is far less one-sided and uncritical than we were prepared to 


* Albérie Second. Contes sans prétention. Paris: se vend chez Hachette. 
+ Essai sur Tite-Live, par H. Taine. Ouvrage Cowronné par Académie 
Francaise. Paris: Hachette. 1856. 


expect from a French scholar. Singularly unjust, however, are 
the strictures passed by M. Taine on Dionysius. “ Sottises de 
Denys,” “ imbécilité de Denys”—such are the headings under 
which he groups his remarks on the diligent author of the 
Archeologia. e should be inclined to enter among the errata, 
“ for Denys read Taine,” were it not that the blemish of which 
we complain is more than redeemed by the undoupted merits of 
other portions of the book. As Villemain justly remarks, the 
epigraph he affixed to his manuscript, “Jn historia orator,” gives 
the key to his view of Livy’s genius. It is to the predominance 
of the oratorical element in the mind of the Roman historian 
that his beauties and defects are alike attributable. Particularly 
felicitous is the appreciation, at the conclusion of the volume, of 
various ancient historians, as compared with Livy, and the sketch 
of the peculiar characteristics which distinguish the art of history 

shoved , among the ancients, from what it has become in the 

ands of the moderns. Again, in the introduction, M. Taine has 
some excellent remarks on the superiority shown by Livy in the 
portraiture of character, and in the creation of living personages— 
a power rarely to be found in Roman literature. “Virgile comme 
Racine,” he excellently says, “a plutét er a des passions 
que eréé des personnages,” (p. 22.) Above all is he deserving of 
commendation for the lofty pedestal on which he places the great 
Niebuhr. In passing judgment on German scholars in general, 
and on Niebuhr in particular, Frenchmen have too often been 
animated by the sneering spirit which moved Voltaire to wish the 
Germans plus d’esprit, et moins de consonnes.” Weare surprised 
to find that he shows no trace of having read Schwegler’s Homan 
History. It would have enabled him to increase his somewhat 
meagre catalogue of Livy’s critical shortcomings. The work of 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the other hand, 
pe scarcely have appeared before M. Taine’s manuscript was 
deposited in the bureaux of the Academy. Besides, a Frenchman 
is not ordinarily a polyglot animal. 


But let us pass from the grave to the gay. And what can be 
gayer than the Violon de Franjolé, by the ex-director of the 
Thédtre Frangais ?* We know not to whom we can liken this 
singular and fantastic writer. To relish him, you must take 
him, like champagne, when he is fizzing. His style is such a 
perpetual hop, skip, and jump, that it can scarcely be called 


pedestris sermo, or prose. In fact, it is neither prose nor verse— 


it is a kind of androgynous composition, which no one but a 
Frenchman could have indited. His pen has an operatic tournure. 
The very title has an orchestral twang, and his ideas come tripping 
it, all gauze, like a corps de ballet. Suppose a painter to spill 
some colours over his palette, and then to take a little of each or 
of all indiscriminately on a sponge, and therewith dab over his 
canvas—would you say he had painted a picture? Yet this is 
but an illustration of the way in which M. Houssaye sets about 
writing a book. To attempt to give an account of the Violon de 
Franjolé, or of any of the stories by which it is accompanied, 
would be simply ridiculous. They defy analysis. A dim cre- 
puscular light is thrown over the whole, so that anything like 
form of plot or outline of character baffles the most piercing gaze. 
That the book has reached a fifth edition is really the best com- 
ment we can make on it. 

Somewhat less nebulous are two tales by Madame Charles 
Reybaud.t The one is called La derniére Bohémienne, and, as 
presenting a portrait of aseigneur of Brittany, has been pro- 
nounced eminently successful. If this be so, we suspect it is 
about the only good thing in the book, unless the reader is 
prepared to look with indulgence on an improbable story and an 
unsatisfactory dénowement. The language and style of the book 
are uncommonly good, but Madame Reybaud does herself much 
harm by emulating George Sand. This is pre-eminently the case 
with the other tale we have mentioned, which we are persuaded 
would never have been written if the author had not read 
Mauprat. 


Among recent literary events, we must not omit mentioning a 
war of words between the Journal des Débats and M. Gustave 
Planché, the well-known writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
In the number of the 1st of May, M. Planché thought proper, 
apropos of les devoirs et les meurs de la critique, to give a sample 
of what ought to be avoided, by making a most discourteous 
attack upon two of the most eminent rédacteurs of the Débats, 
MM. Cuvillier Fleury and Jules Janin, who figured—for all M. 
Planché’s batteries were masked—under the soubriquets of 
Polyanthe and Théodule, the latter being intended to allude to 
M. Janin’s alleged proneness for quoting the Fathers. It drew 
forth a reply which was worthy of the occasion and the men. 
The faletabeiees of the Revue des Deux Mondes is an exceeding} 
*bumptious” individual; but, for the future, we suspect he wi 
keep clear of the Journal des Débats. Men who are not less 
remarkable for the integrity of their character than for the bril- 
liancy of their talent, may well be justified in taking for their 
motto, Nemo me impune lacessit. e may here call the attention 
of our readers to a most remarkable article from the practised 
pen of St. Mare Girardin, on Montalembert’s Avenir de I’ Angle- 
terre. It appeared in the Débats of the 29th May, and is well 
worthy of the consideration of all who would arrive at large and 


* Arsene Houssaye. Ie Violon de Franjolé. Paris: Hachette. 

+ Bibliothtque des Chemins de fer. dernitre Bohémienne. Par 
me. Charles Reybaud. Paris. 1856. 

Id. Mademoiselle de Malepeire. Parlaméme. Paris. 1856. 
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philosophical views on the peculiar characteristics which distin- 
ish England and France. One word in conclusion. If we 
ve said nothing in this résumé of the new works by M. de 
Rémusat and the Due de Broglie, it is only because we purpose 
speaking of them in greater detail on some future occasion. 


PERVERSION.* 


\ er number of religious novels written in the present day is 
a curious a of the deep interest which society at large 
takes in theological controversy. There is hardly any shade of 
opinion which is not hornets by its novel. e have High- 

ureh, Low-church, and No-church novelists, and now, in Per- 
version, we have a sort of manifesto of what may be called the 
credo quia impossibile school. The sentiment of the book seems 
to be, “I must be either an Atheist or a Christian, and as I am 
thoroughly determined not to be the first, I am obliged to be 
the second.” Perversion is a post-mortem examination of the 
soul of one Charles on 5 aps sickly, dreamy lad, heir to a 
large fortune, and petted by a foolish mother—who is sent to a 
school where he is dreadfully bullied by the other boys, and 


- especially by one He runs away twice —the 
at, 


second time so effectuall after considerable hardship, 
he reaches his mother’s Boao whence, after an interval of 
some years, he is successively transferred to Eton and Oxford. 
In the meantime, Armstrong, who is stronger in mind and 
body, becomes, at the age of nineteen, a confirmed and sys- 
tematic atheist, goes into the army, and pays his addresses 
to his colonel’s mistress, who will listen to his proposals only 
on condition of marriage. Attempting to deceive her by a sham 
marriage, he falls into the trap which has been usual in such 
eases since the time of the Vicar of Wakefield, and finds him- 
self not only united to a worthless woman, but in the pleasing 
predicament of having taken a false oath before a surrogate to 
obtain a licence. Being detected by his colonel, he has to 
leave the regiment, and goes with his wife to America, where 
he becomes a Mormon high-priest, disposes of Mrs. Armstrong 
to a gentleman of the name of Lyman (who takes her to 
the Salt Lake to preside over his establishment of five other 
wives,) and returns to England to take possession of some pro- 
perty, which he inherits in the meantime, together with the 
name of Archer. He resolves to goto the bar, and as a prelimi- 
nary step enters himself at Oxford, where he falls in with his 
old victim, Bampton, who does not recognise him. Bampton 
=~ through a considerable number of phases of faith whilst at 
xford, and after being disgusted by the extravagances of High 
and Low churchmen, he becomes a kind of sentimental sceptic, 
getting the sentimentality from his natural weakness, and the 
scepticism from Archer, alias Armstrong. On a visit with that 
gentleman to the lakes, he introduces 7 to his twin sister, 
who is very charming and very sceptical, aud who speedily falls 
in love with her brother's friend, and marries him, much to her 
brother’s disgust ; for not only is Bampton jealous of his sister's 
affection, but he has an instinctive distrust and dislikeof Archer’s 
harder and stronger character. In due course, his dislike to the 
match is justified by the entrance of Mrs. Armstrong the first, 
who has escaped from her Mormon home, and proceeds to prose- 
eute Mr. Archer, first for perjury, and secondly for bigamy. 
He accordingly exchanges the diplomatic appointment 
which his great talents and literary connexions had obtained 
for him, for three years’ imprisonment and hard labour in 
Denbigh gaol; whilst Mrs. Armstrong the second poisons _her- 
self, on high esthetic principles, at romantic lodgings in Wales. 
Mr. ~~ bursts a blood vessel on hearing of his sister's 
death, an X ys to Madeira. where, during the winter, he is 
much edified by the company of a dying High-church clergy- 
man. Returning to England, he is still more edified b 
the example of certain earnest and hard-working Low-chure 
clergymen, under whose influence he gets into a phase of faith 
whic he has not time to change, inasmuch as, in the fervour of 
his feelings, he goes out to act as asort of lay-chaplain at Scutari, 
where he dies, at the age of twenty-four. 
The novel is written with very considerable power and 
literary skill; but we cannot think that it is in any way an 
edifying book, or one which is likely to help the cause which 
author is desirous of maintaining. Bampton is so weak 
and so ignorant that his final conversion to Christianity seems 
to prove little more than had been proved by his various 
intermediate perversions. If his lungs had been stronger, 
the tale might have been longer, and he might have developed 
into half-a-dozen other forms of religious or irreligious belief, 
with as little credit to any of them as he conferred upon those 
which he actually patronized. He begins by generalizing in the 
most puerile manner from one or two instances of extravagance 
im particular parties in the church. He surrenders what little 
faith he has to the most wretchedly superficial attacks. He is 
puzzled by the silliest difficulties (vexing his soul, for example, 
about such verbal puzzles as the discrepancy between pommel 
and infinity), and he is freed from them by almost equally foolis 
replies—one of which involves expressions of a Manichizan ten- 
ency, not unlike those which were lately introduced into the 
Quarterly Review for the confutation of Mr. Jowett. It seems 


eset A Tale for tae Times, 3 vols. London: Smith and Elder. 


to us that his life and opinions might have been left in charitable 
oblivion, or that at any rate they should have been entitled, 
Chronicles of a Poor Creature. 

One of the arguments addressed to him is, however, of a nature 
which requires some notice, because it is the strongest of all 
arguments for Christianity, when properly handled, whilst 
it is more liable to be misused than any other. Bampton’s friends 
take him to the bedside of a poor woman, half consumed by 
eancer, who bears her affliction, not only cheerfully, but thank- 
fully ; and from that spectacle they call upon him to infer the 
truth of the creed which renders such endurance ible. No one, 
we think, can refuse to admit the weight of such an appeal. No 
doubt arguments of this kind do weigh, and ought to weigh, 
more strongly with the great mass of mankind than the most 
elaborate array of critical, historical, and metaphysical apologies. 
It is from no desire to depreciate their value, which is 
indeed inestimable, but from a sincere wish that it may be 
more generally and more justly understood, that we woul 
the author of Perversion, and other writers of his sch 
to consider what such arguments really do prove. That th 
prove something, and that they prove something which infid 
would deny, is incontestable, but there are many truths in 
support of which they are often referred to, but which 
they have no tendency to prove. They leave untouched 
all objections against doctrines with which the sufferer is not 
actually acquainted, or against the media through which he 
views those doctrines, or against their collateral evidence ; and 
it is illogical to call a man an infidel for entertaining doubts upon 
such subjects, and then to represent him as converted to Chris- 
tianity by an argument which has no relation to them. The 
rag of Perversion is like a story setting forth how a man injured 

is health by dissipation, and afterwards grew rich by mee 
or how he committed murder, and came to be transported for 
forgery. The author is too apt, like some other writers whom 
we could name, to meet objections to the morality of Christianity 
by Sper to its historical evidences, and objections to its his- 
torical evidences by appeals to its morality. 

The character of the infidel Armstrong seems to us even 

less edifying than that of Bampton the “pervert.” A 
heartless, selfish atheism is, of all conditions of mind, the 
most hateful; but if we took our notions of it from Perver- 
sion, we should suppose that it had an affinity with most of 
the nobler qualities—strong sense, energetic will, resolute 
courage. Armstrong is possessed of all these, and of some other 
virtues ; and the only general inference which could be drawn 
from his example would be that they tended to produce such a 
state of mind. It is quite obvious that a real Armstrong would 
never have been such a fool as to commit perjury and bigamy 
for the gratification of a passing inclination, and that he 1s 
brought under the lash of the law merely because the writer 
was afraid that his book would be immoral if he allowed a 
villain to escape those glaring imprudencies and tangible punish- 
ments which almost all villains of moderate self-command and 
decent education have wit enough to elude. A real Armstro 
would have lived and died an eminently respectable man ; 
a writer capable of converting a novel into a real defence of the 
faith would have shown that it would be more tolerable, even in 
this world, to be a professional thief or swindler, than to live the 
death in life of such a heartless, selfish mass of passion and 
appetite as the Armstrong of the story. 

We cannot approve of the general staple of the book, more 
than of its main objects. It consists ost entirely of small 
satire directed against the representatives of the various ecclesi- 
astical parties of the day. There are some very silly Low-church 
clergymen, some very silly High-church clergymen, and a very 
selfish narrow-minded old man who represents the High-church- 
men of forty years ago. There is, no doubt, a slight sketch of a 
devotedly pious and philanthropic Evangelical minister, and 
another of an equally pious and excellent High-church vicar, by 
way of amende and there are here and there 
cautiously introduced that the specimens of ecclesiastical folly 
brought into the book are by no means fair samples of their order. 
Such apologies and qualifications are their own condemnation. If 
the persons so represented are not fair types of a class, why repre- 
sentthem? Surely the fact that one or two weak-minded youths 
think themselves infidels, because they have fallen in with one or 
two foolish clergymen, is not foundation enough for “ a tale for 
the times?” Perversion is, in fact, whatever it may have been in 
intention, a bitter-minded, ill-natured, and not very powerful 
satire on all portions of English society, and especially on the 
clergy. Whatever is represented with spirit is represented in a 
narrow, petty point of view. Mormonism, for example, is de- 
scribed as nothing more than the fraudulent device of a few 
scoundrels who wish to gratify their own licentiousness. It does 
not seem to oceur to the writer that this is hardly an adequate 
solution of one of the most extraordinary phenomena of this 
generation. No doubt a great deal of imposture, and villany of 
various kinds, have contributed to the result; but that eannot 

quite a commonplace influence which founds a State in 
a wilderness, and induces hundreds of thousands of 
to abandon their homes, and not only their theological, but 
also their social convictions and habits, to join it. Mere 
knavery and licentiousness seek cheaper modes of gratification, 
nor do they produce results inconsistent with the entire absence 
of all the higher motives and qualities. A good story about 
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what came of a ruling elder tovig six wives is as little an 
account of Mormonism as an indifferent story about a fortune- 
hunting clergyman is an account of the Evangelical party in 
the Church of England. 

This, however, is not a solitary instance of the spirit in 
which the book is written. The society of our large manu- 
facturing towns is described as an odious compound of mammon- 
worship and rank-worship. Armstrong is made to connect 
himself with the London press, in order to enable the author 
to make imputations against it which would be malignant in the 
extreme if their absurdity did not convey their own refutation. 
He asserts, for example, that the Times (which is criticised 
under a transparent alias) regulated its policy with respect to 
the war exclusively with a view to its circulation. Its pro- 
prietors, editor, and contributors would, it seems, have done 
their best to get the nation into war in order to increase the 
number of copies sold, if they had not feared that other papers 
would have so far profited by the same circumstances as to ap- 
proach in some degree their own level. We have never been 
sparing in denouncing the want of principle, the popularity- 
hunting, and the shallowness which too often characterize our 
newspaper press, and especially the most prominent member of 
it; and we have repeatedly drawn attention to the fact that 
the polities of the Zimes can never be understood unless its 
character as a commercial undertaking is recognised. But it is 
monstrous to make such a frightful accusation as that of the 
author of Perversion, without the strongest grounds, most expli- 
citly stated. The Times is written by men with all the passions, 
prejudices, and weaknesses of other men; and those passions and 
weaknesses no doubt frequently produce most deplorable results. 
But if the writers were guilty of the charge brought against 
them by this author, they would not be men, but fiends. We 
should shrink from imputing to the vilest of mankind the in- 
conceivable wickedness of exciting a war sure to cost hundreds 
of thousands of lives, hundreds of millions of money, and 
agonies unspeakable to immense tracts of country, in order 
to make money by describing it. We do not hesitate to say, 
that even if Palmer were guilty of all the crimes which 
have ever been imputed to him, he would be an angel of 
a in comparison with a man stained with such guilt as 

is. 

We have never reada more melancholy book than Perversion. 
The author scoffs and jeers at all kinds of people and all orders of 
society ; but his deliberate opinion seems to be identical with that 
which he puts into the mouth of one of his characters—namely, 
that, with rare exceptions, the poor are brutal and profligate, 
the trading classes grossly dishonest and extremely mean, profes- 
sional men immersed in a selfish struggle for wealth and power, 
and the rich hard-hearted epicurean sceptics. He seems to re- 
cognise only one part of the community as sound —that 
which devotes itself exclusively or principally to charitable 
undertakings. But for such men as Lord Shaftesbury, he 
would despair of the prospects of English society. If we agreed 
in this view, we pene ay say, occidit, orcidit spes omnis. Far 
be it from us to utter one word against philanthropic societies or 
individuals, but a nation otherwise corrupt can no more be 
regenerated by charitable institutions than a man can live on 
medicine. Such bodies are but the efflorescence of national 
health. They are like the firm step and the healthy colour 
which show that the heart and lungs are sound and active; but 
honesty and self-denial in common life are the heart and lungs 
themselves, and if they are gone, it does very little yood to rouge 
the cheeks or to brace the limbs. If our clergymen were habitu- 
ally fools, our lawyers knaves, and our doctors sycophants—if 
our tradesmen were all dishonest, and our labourers all brutal— 
all the Exeter Halls in the world would not set us to rights. It 
is because these things are not so that Exeter Hall and Lord 
Shaftesbury are possible. Ifthe author of Perversion would look 
about him in a less perverse spirit, he wouldsee that the noise which 
we make about our social scandals does not prove their univer- 
sality—still less that they are peculiar to this age. Much devil’s 
dust and sanded sugar has been forgotten ere now for want of a 
chemist. Spiritual guides crept into widows’ houses, and for 
a pretence made long prayers, long before it became the fashion 
to finish evening parties with discussions about the end of the 
world and the restoration of the Jews; and lawyers have been 
preying upon the vitals of society ever since society became 
conscious of having vitals to be preyed upon. 

Some of the minor points in Perversion are too characteristic 
to be allowed to pass without notice. It is full of the rashest 
and most unfair judgments of men and things. A great part of 
the scene is laid at Oxford; but any one who is familiar with 
University idioms, and especially with the Cambridge gossip of 
some fifteen or sixteen years ago, can see not only that the book 
is written by a Cambridge man, but that Cambridge stories and 
scandal are introduced into it under the thinnest possible dis- 
guise—and, if we rightly apprehend the allusions, in a very unfair 
and exaggerated manner. The trustworthiness of the writer 
may be interred from the coarse imputations of an insincere and 
concealed pantheism which he throws out against Mr. Carlyle, 
who, he says, “crept on from the guarded statements of his 
earlier — to the open avowals contained in his later works, 
of a creed diametrically opposed, both in morality and religion, 
to Christianity.” It is no part of our duty to vindicate Mr. 
Carlyle’s orthodoxy, but he is not a man whom it is either decent 


or justifiable to accuse of a cowardly and hypocritical atheism 
in this off-hand manner; and there is a very characteristic 
unmanliness in attacking him under the disguise of “ Teufels. 
dréck,” speaking, in the same sentence, of his “apotheosis of 
Oliver.” 

The author’s temerity and haste are amusingly exemplified in 
his claim to great legal knowledge. Though there is the stron 
evidence that the book is not written By a lawyer, it is full of 
law, and the law is wrong from beginning to end, from the 
smallest point to the greatest. When Mr. Archer is to be tried 
for perjury, we are favoured with a copy of the indictment and a 
full report of all the proceedings, including an almost verbatim 
copy of Baron Alderson’s judgment in sentencing Strahan, Paul, 
and Bates. The indictment is full of flaws, and the evidence 
(which is for the most part inadmissible) entirely fails to make 
out the charge, which in its turn is framed upon an entire mis- 
conception of the law both of perjury and of marriage—a mis- 
conception into which no man could have fallen who was either 
well acquainted or quite unacquainted with the subject, but 
which proves conclusively that the writer tried to learn his lesson, 
and failed for want of patience and accuracy. Nor is the author, 
though he seems to have some local knowledge of Wales, aware 
that only one Judge goes on each of the Welsh circuits. Of 
course we do not look for the accuracy of a text-book in a novel, 
but a writer who has such a profound contempt for all his neigh- 
bours provokes a rather minute criticism. 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY.* 


TS is no department of human knowledge which has of 
late made such decided progress in popular favour as that 
aggregate of sciences which is oan in common parlance as 
Natural History. Hence a number of recent works, the object 
of which is to direct public attention to particular branches of this 
study which have engaged the especial attention of their authors. 
Sometimes a man wie bebe a place in the very first rank of the 
scientific world comes forward, and, like Professor Harvey in his 
Sea-side Book, gives us, in small compass and in elegant diction, the 
quintessence of his profound and varied knowledge. Sometimes 
highly conuanliiel amateurs, like Mr. Johns, or the author of 
Highland Sport, describe, in distinct and familiar language, a 
small district with which they are thoroughly acquainted. Side 
by side, however, with books such as these, there is growing up 
a humbler Popular Natural History literature. It may be divided 
into two classes—books which aspire only to be useful, and 
books which seek to be not merely instructive, but amusing. 
The works which lie before us all belong to this second class. 

The author of June is known, we believe not unfavourably, as 
an entomologist. The pages of this volume which treat of insects 
are tolerably readable, and here and there we have notices of the 
habitats of rare plants, which may conceivably be useful to some 
unhappy persons whom a pleasant title and a gay blue binding 
may entice into buying a very weak performance. It consists 
of seven chapters. ‘The first is devoted to “ examining seriatim 
the various + which go to form the cup of happiness of 
a fine day in June.” ‘These may, it appears, “ pe. wae as 
follows 

1°, duration of daylight; 2°, temperature, warm but rarely sultry; 3°, 
splendid appearance rden ; rich and varied he: the fields: 
5°, dense, yet fresh green filiage of the wood; 6°, the song of birds; 7°, the 
blaze of insect life, so suddenly at its maximum, 


This Benthamic precision hardly prepares us for the platitudes 
which follow. Here is a fair specimen :— 

Among the pleasures of the garden we cannot omit to notice the finest 
English fruit, the strawberry. Both finest and first in the season. Some 
may be dis’ to question, whether if strawberries ripened in September, 
instead of June, we should prize them so highly? It is very possible we might 
not think so much of them, but still should we value any other fruit more? Man 
enjoys strawberries, and so do slugs. Perhaps they derive a more intense 
enjoyment from them than we do, and feel obliged to us for growing them 
for their gratification. Well, if it adds to the pleasure of slug life, by all 
means let them have a few strawberries, for at times the fruit ripens faster 
than we can eat them. 


hese of this kind is continued through about seventeen 
pages, relieved only by a few entomological facts. Chapter ii. 
is a very dull and commonplace account of trips to Dunoon, 
Edinburgh, and Arran. Our Northern friends will be glad to 
hear that “ Edinburgh is a fine city; the situation is one of 
extreme beauty; this the denizens thereof cannot sufficiently 
appreciate,” &c. &c. Mr. Stainton found much to interest him 
in Arran, and expresses a wish, in which we entirely concur, that 
some Scotchman, or some society of Scotchmen, would give the 
world a good book on the natural history of thatisland. Next, he 
inserts a quotation from the Atheneum, giving an account of 
Maegillivray’s History of Deeside and Braemar, the MS. of 
which was purchased by the Queen, and has been printed by her 
command. Then come two pages more of mere verbiage ; and so 
ends June in Scotland. Chapters iii., iv., v., vi., treat of June 
at the Lakes—June in Devonshire—June in Sussex—and June in 


* June: a Book for the Country in the Summer-time. By H.T. Stainton. 
London: Longmans. 1856. 

The World of Insects: a Guide to its Wonders. By J. W. Douglas. 
London: Van Voorst. 1856. 

Practical Hints respecting Moths and Butterflies. By Richard Shield. 
London: Van Voorst. 1856. . 
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the neighbourhood of London. We presume, however, that our 
analysis of Chapters i. and ii. will quite satisfy most readers. 
Tf it be worth while making distinctions where all is so bad, we 
should say that the worst chapter was June in Sussex. The 
“ Conclusion” occupies forty-five pages out of the 141 which com- 

e this book. Perhaps ten of these may be treated as surplusage. 
The remainder of the section, though stupidly written, is not so 
very unprofitable. On the whole, there may be fifty-five pages 
in June which it is not a reproach to have written and a misfor- 
tune to have read. 

The World of Insects is better imagined and far better exe- 
cuted than the work which we have just been noticing. The 
purpose of its author is “to put some of the more prominent 
and interesting characteristics of insect life in a readable form, 
to point out some of the best localities for insects, and the methods 
of capture, with the hope that the readers will be induced to go 
and examine the objects for themselves.” He divides his book 
into twelve chapters, examining successively the entomology of 
the house, the garden, the orchard and fruit garden, the fields, 
the hedges and lanes, the fences, the heaths and commons, 
the downs, the woods, the waters, the sea-shore, and the 
mountains. 

Among the insects of the house, the cricket has the first place, 
and it shares the attention of Mr. Douglas with the small brown 
beetle known as the “‘ death-watch,” the common fly, the clothes 
moth, and the so-called black beetles, which, by the way, are cock- 
roaches, and not beetles at all. It seems, from the account of 
their habits given by Mr. Newman, and quoted by Mr. Douglas, 
that if they had existed everywhere in sufficient numbers, they 
would have cheated the world of the case of Smith v. Marra- 
bles. Some curious particulars are extracted from a paper by a 
Berkshire clergyman, explaining his plan of catching moths by 
means of lamps placed on a table close to the window. The 
unsuspecting victims come to the light, and the grim ecclesiastic- 
like Web-spinner of the child’s story pounces on his prey. In 
this chapter there are also some useful practical directions about 
pins, nets, pill-boxes, and the other paraphernalia of insect-hunt- 
ing. We must make room for an extract which may amuse 
some of our readers :— 

Fleas love the dark, and their dislike to light, combined with their great 
muscular power, were the basis of the exhibitions of the “ Industrious Fleas,” 
at one time popular in London and other places. I once heard a story which, 
I believe, has never been in print, and I may here tell it. The sovereign of 
one of the German states commanded the attendance at court of one of these 
exhibitions, and the performance of the fleas, some harn like horses, and 
others dressed to represent celebrated human characters, commenced. But 
soon the exhibitor became perturbed, looked hither and thither, searched 
through his repository, and stopped the performance, with an apology that 
one of his chief performers, his Napoleon, had escaped, although he was safe 
since the acting come “Where can he be gone?” said the king. The 
exhibitor looked uneasy, but spoke not. ‘Tell me,” said his majesty, inter- 
preting his increased confusion, “ what you suspect.” “If I may be so bold, 
your majesty, I believe he has taken refuge with the Princess H——.” 
“Then,” said the king, “search shall be made;” and the princess retired. 
After awhile she appeared with a captive, who was immediately put upon the 

. But, oh, horror! the exhibitor exclaimed, “ He is not my Napoleon, 
he is a wild one.” 


Flowers which attract bees and butterflies during the day are 
generally at night honoured by the visits of moths. The mignio- 
nette is an exception ; for covered as it is by bees during the sun- 
shine, it has no charms for the soft-winged children of darkness. 
The rose “is not a favourite with many of the day or night 
rovers.” No insect of note, indeed, is attached to its flowers, 
except the rose-chaffer; but the leaves are the favourite food of 
the “ caterpillars of a small moth, which eats out the fleshy sub- 
stance between the under and upper skin, leaving white spots on 
the upper side of the leaves at the places where it has fed.” 
the rose leaves, too, live the larve of the moth, known as WNep- 
ticula anomalella. We presume, from Mr. Douglas's description 
of the proceedings of this little creature, that we owe to it one of 
the strangest of Roman Catholic legends. Those of our readers 
who have visited Subiaco, and the two noble monasteries which 
lie above it, on the banks of the Anio, will hardly fail to have 
seen the famous rose-bushes which sprang from the blood of St. 
Benedict and the tears of St. Francis ; and they will remember 
that, on their leaves, year by year, appears—much to the 
edification of the faithful—a serpent, with its head crushed. 
A Cardinal, in the year 1851, scandalized a most orthodox Pro- 
testant by asking him to bring from Subiaco some of the sacred 
rose leaves ; “for,” said he, “they are most useful in affections 
of the throat.” 

Here is an entomological slip in Shakspeare :— 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale Ais ineffectual fire. 


The female only emits the light with which we are all familiar. 
The male is slightly luminous at times; but he is a winged 
insect, and not the glow-worm of the poets. In the end of 
Chapter v. are given some particulars about galls. The oak, it 
appears, supports several species of gall-producing insects. To 

ese creatures we owe, not only the prosaic galls of commerce, 
but the much-sung apples of Sodom, which “turn to ashes 
on the lips.” 

Mr. Richard Shield has followed the lead of Mr. Douglas, 
but we fear we must say, haud passibus equis. The World 
of Insects is not a remarkably well-written book, still there is 
little in it to which we can very decidedly object. Would that 


we could say the same of Practical Hints respecting Moths and 
Butterflies. What has raving like this to do with entomology ? 
““Oh Memory! we love to linger with thee: thou bringest to us 
‘voices of the past, shadows of the mighty dead ;’ thou fillest 
our souls with gladness, and our hearts with joy,” &c. &c. 
Again, p. 5, “‘ the milkmen, with their shining cans, are hurrying 
about in desperate confusion, calling out ‘below’ at every few 
paces,” &c. &e. Or how are we profited by being told at p. 8, 
that if, in the time of the late landlord, we walked into the Fox 
at Shirley, and inquired what was to be had for dinner, “as sure 
as daylight the reply was ‘ Beefsteak pudding, sir.’” In p. 18, 
we find a very trivial anecdote of Sir Walter Scott's childhood, 
which is thus connected with the subject in hand: ‘ Now an 
entomologist must be, as the child expressed it, ‘a virtuoso’—he 
must ‘ wish and will know everything’ connected with the objects 
of his study.” At p.49 we have this sort of thing for sixteen 
lines :—*‘ April! coquettish April! season of smiles and tears, 
has come, borne on the wings of balmy spring to woo nature 
from her repose.” Then follow eight lines of verse, in this 
lively strain : 

ves the dear mother tha’ 

Its many tedious hours of pain, 

And soothed it into health again. 

Then more prose—“ How like our life is to an April day,” &c. 
&c., for eleven lines. Then more poetry—then more prose about 
humility and industry—then an anecdote for the benefit of ento- 
mological working men—then more poetry : 


Lives of great men all remind us. 


At length, after five pages of prelude, we get to business, and 
arrive at the “ Black Fence,” on Dartford Heath. This is all 
very absurd ; and we are provoked by it the more, because Mr. 
Shield’s book is really, in spite of all this nonsense, a good and 
useful one. The business paragraphs, when you come to them, 
are business-like enough. Here is aspecimen, taken at random :— 
“On the ‘ goose-foot’ (Chenopodium), and the orache (Atriplex), 
under a loose web, we may find the larve of Butalis Chenopo- 
diella; while on sallows, the larva of Gelechia Sororcurella 
occurs.” Now this may not be a interesting to the general 
reader ; but it is what the author of Practical Hints professes to 
deal in—information about insects. We have a word for Mr. 
Shield. Let him cut out all the fine writing, and most of the 
anecdotes. Let him hate a joke with a perfect hatred, and sus- 

ect all poetry that is not countersigned by some very well 
sae name. Let him be content to be ~— instructive ; and 
cease to aspire to be lively, in the “I say, Dick” (p. 148), and 
“ Hilloa! Dick” (p. 146) style. Then let him tell his publisher 
to ask sixpence more for his work than he now does. It will, in 
its altered state, disgust no one with entomology and its pro- 
fessors; and it will be by no means an expensive book. As for 
Mr. Stainton, the sooner he takes Sydney Smith’s advice, and im- 
proves the style of June by drawing his pen through every line 
of that remarkable work, the better it will be for his reputation 
as a man Of sense. 


MONTGOMERY’S MEMOIRS.* 


— is the highest authority extant for condensing a 
rsonal narrative. Inspiration itself has not related all that 
could have been related, even upon the most important of subjects. 
It is instructive that a gospel closes with the declaration that, 
where all was of incalculable moment, something was withheld. 
The lesson conveyed in the striking hyperbole of Scripture is, 
however, set at nought by recent memoir-writers. Ifevery man’s 
life is to be written on the scale of Moore's Memoirs and Mont- 
omery’s Memoirs, ‘the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.” Moore’s diary, under Lord John 
Russell’s copious dilution, has run to eight volumes of vapid 
trash; Messrs. Holland and Everett have already watered down 
Montgomery’s remains intosix octavos; and a seventh certainly, 
and perhaps an eighth, volume is required to complete this 
copious lochegp of small beer. Scott and Byron could endure 
this straining process; and Moore, at any rate, by means of his 
journal, had something to say, though generally it was not worth 
saying. But in the case of James Montgomery, there is posi- 
tively no excuse or justification for the present infliction. He 
left neither diary nor autobiography—simply because he had no 
story to tell. Seven or eight volumes of such Remains are — 
unfair to their subject. The reader gets ill-tempered and petti 
with Montgomery, when he ought only to complain of his 
ill-judging biographers. The case is this. Montgomery was 
thoroughly respectable in every relation of life. He was a tole- 
rable poet, a respectable journalist, and a very religious and 
consistent person. He scarcely ever passed out of the precincts 
of aa ugly commercial town, in which, as it was very destitute of 
refined or intellectual society, he always moved as the sun of the 
system, in its various aspects of local charities and parochial 
philanthro y- He very rarely visited London, or London 
society. ‘fy e circles he moved in were respectable, but narrow 
—narrow in their religious, narrow in their political, narrow 
in their literary aspects. At the best, Montgomery was but a 


* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James Montgomery, &. &c. 
John Holland and James i—vi. 1054-1056. 
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reduced edition of Cowper; yet his biographers present him in 
a pretentious series which Johnson’s Carty remains would 
scarcely fill. Messrs. Holland and Everett are Wesleyans; and 
the latter is, or rather was, a preacher in that respectable deno- 
mination. The Wesleyan range of vision is not large; and as 
we make due allowance for the fact that objects become 
exaggerated to an insect’s eyes, we can account for, rather than 
accept, the preternatural size and shape in which Montgomery 
presents himself to his partial friends. 

Montgomery’s life was singularly uneventful. The son of a 
Moravian missionary, he received a scanty education in a Mora- 
vian seminary at Fulneck—the copy of a German settlement 
of that name—in Yorkshire. As a youth, he exhibited consider- 
able powers of self-reliance; and after passing through the 
vicissitudes of the life of a shop-boy, he ran away, got a humble 
place in London, and his first serious employment was in a 
printer’s oflice at Sheffield. 

Those were the days of Corresponding Societies; and Mont- 
gomery, in a small way, went through the fermenting proeess of 
Radicalism which was necessary toripen Southey and Wordsworth 
into Tories, and Coleridge into a heterodox champion of man 
orthodoxies. Montgomery’s employer, one Gales, was a Liberal, 
and something more, in politics and religion. He was en rapport 
with Muir and Palmer in the hurly-burly of 1794; and he con- 
trived—small men often did in those times—to make himself, if 
not mischievous, at least a nuisance. A very shrunken traitor, 
indeed, was poor Gales; but there was that sort of fright in the 
Downing-street of those days which trembled even at the folly 
of a little nest of Sheffield hornets. Spies were active, and 
warrants on the wing; so Gales was obliged, and as it turned out, 
for ever, to fly his country. James Montgomery succeeded to 
Gales’s printing office, to the inheritance of his principles in a 
mild form, and to a sort of partnership in the bookselling way 
with one or two daughters, with neither of whom—much as it 
seems to have been expected—he ever formed a more tender 
alliance. He started a newspaper, the Sheffield Iris, in which, as 
an editor, Montgomery seems to have made a lucky hit, which he 
repeated as a bookseller. He invested, and successfully, in a 
small speculation in sedition. He printed a “ Patriotic Song” 
for a street hawker; and in his Iris he published some very 
unusual strictures on a Colonel Athorpe of those parts. The 
sensitive Yorkshire squirearchy prosecuted Montgomery, and 
“the Christian poet,” who was to be, was for both offences 
imprisoned in York Castle. This made Montgomery. He was 
now a political martyr, en régle, who had gone through the 
regular process at a cheap rate. He was hardly singed by the 
fire of persecution; but he wore the palm to the end of his 
days. Of course he found friends, and soon became the most 
notable man of Sheflicld—a dignity which it does not 
seem to have required extraordinary powers to attain. The 
prison lessons told, and told very distinctly, on Mr. Editor. He 
seems to have been thoroughly frightened, perhaps cowed; 
and the turbulent tribune of the Sheffield whittlers very soon 
subsided as a political writer into the lazy, not to say twaddling, 
respectability of a newspaper suited for serious circles and family 
reading. The fact is, the Jris was unutterably dull; and it only 
survived under Montgomery’s leaden sceptre, as it did till 1825, 
on the political capital which its editor’s imprisonment had 
established. The biographers tell us, ‘ that the editor’s remarks 
in a provincial paper in those days (1810) were often inter- 
mitted, and sometimes for weeks in succession.” And here is a 
specimen of Montgomcry in the editor’s chair. It was in the year 
1810—not an undistinguished epoch; and these are Mont- 

omery’s reflections on the eveatful period which was adding 
aero of millions to our annual expenditure, and which saw 
all Europe in conflagration :— 


It is a striking fact, that those very things which the wise of this world and 
the righteous in their own esteem contemn as commonplace are the highest 
truths of God which it concerns man to know, and of which none indeed, in 
this Christian country, can be ignorant, but such as wilfully close their eyes 
and stop their ears against the light of Nature and the voice of Revelation. 
All knowledge, human and divine, is easy of attainment in precise proportion 
as it is essential to our happiness; and there is not throughout the whole 
system of creation or of providence a more glorious proof of the wisdom and 
the goodness of the Almighty than this circumstance, much as it has been 
overlooked by preachers and moralists, who too often perplex what is plain, 
and exalt as most excellent that which is most difficult. This is looking at 
near-hand objects from the wrong end of the telescope, that diminishes their 
forms and casts them into distance; while it is attempting to explore with a 
microscope those which are placed as far from us as the heavenly bodies are 
from the orbit of the earth. With the naked eye, if that eye be single, the 
weakest worm in human -— may discern “the narrow way” that leadeth 
unto life, and unchangeable felicity,—but it required the soul and the sagacity 
of a Newton to unravel the many-coloured woof of the rainbow, and to discover 
the cause why the leaf detached from the tree falls to the ground,—so 
infinitely more simple are “the things that belong to our peace” than those 
secrets, however sublime and interesting in themselves, which only add to 
our knowledge without improving our lives. 


We turn to Montgomery the poet. He began to write rhymes 
at school, and his level tlow of verse only ended with his life. 
His Castaly was not the impetuous mountain torrent of Burns 
or Scott—not the full, brimming Wordsworthian tide—not even 
the ornamental lake of Rogers or Campbell. "With Byron's cata- 
ract. it would be ridiculous to compare his mild effusions. Rather 
he reminds us of the New River supply—constant, useful, unpre- 
tending—now and then muddy, but very domestic. Montgomery, 
from youth to age, was always ready witha rhyme. He prosed 
in rhyme, sermonized, epistolized, condoled, congratulated, 


reproved, and moralized, in rhyme. He saluted Winter and 
his Friend’s Marriage, his Bulltinch and the Chimney-sweeper’s 
Boy, and Education and the Sunday Schools, in rhyme. All 
very nice, but slightly dull. Besides all this, he published 
several elaborate poems—‘The West Indies,” ‘The World 
before the Flood,” ‘* Greenland,” and the “Pelican Island.” The 
world has pronounced its verdict. Everybody speaks well of 
their author. These poems are excellent in their way, but 
we doubt whether there is man, woman, or child in England 
who can repeat six consecutive lines which Montgomery 
ever wrote. So long, however, as young ladies’ seminaries 
give vacation prizes, so long will there be a demand for Mont- 
gomery’s poems. 

The poet had, however, other strings tohis bow. The wants of 
a confirmed bachelor were not many; but neither politics nor 
parties brought in much money forty or fifty P ere: ago. Mont- 
gomery was a regular contributor to the Kelectie Review, a 
respectable, but not very influential organ of dissent. In these 
congenial pages, he reviewed successively all his tical 
brethren—with what critical skill, we may judge from the fact 
that in subsequent years he delivered, not without commendation, 
a course of lectures on poetry at the Royal Institution, in 
London. But, after all, though his pursuit and profession, lite- 
rature was not Montgomery’s vocation. From education and 
feeling he was intended for the ministry in some form, and he 
always considered it a withstanding of a Divine call that, in earlier 
life, he had not undertaken what he was so eminently suited for— 
the life of a Moravian missionary. 

Much to his credit, he passed a many religious struggles, 
not without some scars of spirit and weariness of flesh ; but a con- 
stitutional melancholy was rathercondensed than dissipated by the 
narrow and sectarian opinions which he inherited and followed. 
His associates were all of one class—and that a class not 
likely to extricate him from the low spirits which are often 
as much a predisposing cause as an effect of Calvinism. 
Like Cowper, when Montgomery was in cheerful and rational 
company, he found his intellectual powers expand and enlarge. 
Unfortunately, he lived in a set which treated the active pursuits 
of life rather as temptations than duties. Constioationaly, 
Montgomery was energetic and vigorous, though not _high- 
spirited; but his religious sentiments, or rather the religious 
mould into which his temperament was forced, neutrali his 
working propensities. Whenever he was very busy, it seems 
to have been considered something to apologize for. Quietism 
was what he was led to consider the ideal of life; whilst all 
that was good and genial in Montgomery is the natural resistance 
to this state. He excuses what he ought to have gloried in, and 
what, if he could have given his natural disposition fair play, 
would have made hima much greater man than he was. He was 
spoiled by his sectarianism. The activity which he showed 
in the infirmary, at missionary meetings, and in mechanics’ 
institutes and gas-companies, deserved a wider sphere and a less 
hesitating and undecided devotion. He was always a good man 
—it was only his own fault that he was not a great, or at least a 
greater, man. But we must make allowances for the cramping 
circumstances in which he was placed. For forty years he 
lived in a dingy, dirty Sheffield street. This was hardly the 
“meet nurse for a poetic child,” and he very rarely ex- 
changed it for communings with nature. His excursions 
were occasional valetudinarian trips to the nearest watering- 

laces—Buxton, Scarborough, and Harrogate. Once he visited 

cotland, once the Lakes, once Ireland, twice the West of 
England; but always as a missionary “deputation,” or to 
attend and speak at Bible meetings. Twice he went to London 
but his society was only the sedative circles of Hackney an 
Homerton. He dined once with Sir R. Peel, who proc him 
a pension. He corresponded irregularly with Southey ; on one 
occasion he saw Wordsworth; an upon conscientious grounds 
he declined to meet Moore. Of foreign men and foreign lands 
he had not the slightest knowledge. Such was his experience 
of men and nature. Ofcourse, it crippled him. As aletter-writer, 
he is full, rather egotistical, and something of a bore. the 
six volumes before us we cannot extract a single notable observa- 
tion, or a single new fact. We prefer giving, not a specimen— 
for such een be superfluous—but the editors’ own analysis of 
one of the ninety-seven chapters of which the collection consists. 
We select quite at random :— 

1820.—Law of Libel and Stamp Duties—Death of 
George III. and Duke of Kent—H on the King’s Interment—Sheffield 
Burns’ Commemoration Society—Montgomery’s Verses and Speeches—The 
“ Stuff System”—Montgomery’s Opposition to it—Insolent and Cowardly 
Note from a “ Stuffer”—Dr. Clark’s Compliment to the Poet—Invitation to 
Wath—Letter to Mr. J. Everett—Queen Caroline—Montgomery at Whitby 
—Captain Cook—Conversation—Asking a Blessing at Tea—Visit and Journal 
at Scarborough—Incident there— “Voyage of the Blind” —John 
Edwards—Letter to him—A “ Bridal Benison,” &c.—Epitaph. 

Everything, we need hardly say, is chronicled by “ the poet's” 
minute biographers—his changes of dress, his observations on 
the weather, his commentaries on the lateness of the season. 
The result may be anticipated by our review of these volumes. 
Doubtless we have been unutterably dull; but it is impossible to 
spend an hour in a poppy field without yielding to the leaden 
influence. What we have to complain of is the waste of materials. 
A single volume would send the most elastic reader to sleep 
why give us six instalments of narcotic, when a solitary infusiod 
of Montgomery’s life would have done the work P 
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WHATELY’S EDITION OF BACON’S ESSAYS.* 


N edition of Bacon’s Essays, by the Archbishop of Dublin, is 
a book the very title of which promises a great deal. 
Bacon’s pithy and suggestive remarks have been the delight and 
the food of wise men for two centuries and a half, and the actual 
experience of men conversant with affairs must often have fur- 
nished a very valuable comment on what Bacon has written ; 
but hitherto we have not had the benefit of these comments— 
or, at any rate, we have not had it in a direct shape. The 
Archbishop of Dublin would seem especially fitted to add modern 
to ancient wisdom in the shape of annotations to these Hssays ; 
for he is a clear and practised writer, has had a great variety of 
experience, and has, during a long and active life, enjoyed great 
opportunities of watching the conduct of men in every class of 
society. His writings, also, have that shrewd, practical character, 
and are marked by that fondness for discriminating between dif- 
ferent senses of the same word, and for unravelling verbal con- 
fusions, which are peculiarly requisite in an Essay writer who 
makes human life his subject. As it is, however, we must con- 
fess we are disappointed. This volume contains many annota- 
tions on Bacon which, when once read, will always be valued, 
and many which no one but the Archbishop of Dublin. could 
have written ; but still, considering who the writer is, and how 
large the volume is, its contents, as a whole, fall short of our 
expectations. 
the first place, we are lost in surprise at the apparently narrow 
range of the Archbishop’s reading, as far as is disclosed in this 
volume. The only authors to whom he refers for illustration, with 
a few insignificant exceptions, are himself, Bishop Hinds, Bishop 
Copleston, Adam Smith, Aristotle in his Rhetoric and the more 
familiar portion of his Ethics, the authors of two or three arti- 
cles in the Edinburgh Review, and Dr. Cooke Taylor. We 
know how the Archbishop comes to recollect the Rhetoric, 
the Ethics, and Smith’s Moral Sentiments, for he lectured on 
them at Oxford. Dr. Cooke Taylor’s work called The Bishop, is 
largely quoted from, but then it is only one book. The arti- 
cles in the Edinburgh to which reference is made are very few ; 
and, speaking generally, we may therefore say that his Grace has 
apparently limited his reading since his elevation to the see of 
ublin to the works of his friends, Bishops Hinds and Copleston, 
and to his own numerous publications. ‘These last, indeed, seem 
to occupy his mind almost exclusively ; and he not only refers us 
to them in every page, but gives extracts from them so copious 
as to make up fully a third of all that is not Bacon’s in this 
volume. Either the Archbishop himself or the publishers have 
considerately added to the volume a complete list of his Grace’s 
works, so that we are able to refresh our memory as to some of 
his compositions with which we own we were but imperfectly 
acquainted. In an edition of Bacon’s Essays, we scarcely ex- 
pected to be referred to “ A View of the Scripture Revelations 
of a Future State laid before the Parishioners of Halesworth,” 
* Proverbs and Precepts for Copy Lines,” or “ Easy Lessons on 
Reasoning reprinted from the Saturday Magazine.” It was 
uite open to Dr. Whately to avoid extracts from books altoge- 
ther; but if he thought that inserting extracts from modern 
books was a good method of illustrating Bacon, surely there are 
other books equally famous and equally instructive with these 
treatises. That an author should reprint page after page out of 
his Dot ay works is a piece of book-making that is not very 
creditable, however worthy of frequent perusal his previous 
works may have been. 

We must also add that not a few of the Archbishop's remarks 
seem to us of a rather commonplace character. All sententious 
writings require piquancy and variety of manner, or else novelty 
of matter ; and where truth is obvious, as it must often be in re- 
gard to things of common life, it cannot be made attractive or 
lnpressive except by being clothed in language of uncommon 
vigour and terseness. Bacon’s Essays charm us not only by the 
subtlety of thought and keenness of observation which they dis- 
play, but also by the spirited and effective manner in which they 
are written. ith Bacon’s example before him, we wonder that 
Dr. Whately should have thought it worth while to insert the 
unrelieved truisms which are sometimes found in his pages. It 
would be a very unfair account of the book to say that its general 
charaeter is that of a collection of obvious truths, but certainly 
its contents would have borne weeding. It could acarcely, for 
instance, be necessary, in the annotation on the Essay on 
Nobility, to repeat an observation so very often made as the 
following :— 

In reference to nobility as an institution, it is important to remark how 
ge a difference it makes whether the Order of nobles shall include—as in 

rmany and most other countries—all the descendants of noble families, or, 
as in ours, only the eldest; the rest sinking down into commoners. The 
former system 1s very bad, dividing society into distinct castes, almost like 
those of the Hindus. Our system, through the numerous younger branches 
of noble families, shades off, as it were, the distinction between noble and 
not-noble, and keeps up the continuity of the whole frame. 


A person does not deserve to read i 
told — read Bacon who requires to be 


Men very often raise up some troublesome persons into importance, and 
ards try in vain to get rid of them. So , they give r+ mat ha 

to some ee principle or practice, in order to serve a present urpose, 
ond then it turned against themselves. The horse in the fable, who seek- 


* Bacon's Essays: with Annotations. By Richard Whatel. 
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ing aid against his enemy, the stag, had allowed an insidious ally to mount, 
al put his bit into his mouth, found it afterwards no easy matter to unseat 


Still less does he deserve to do so if he does not know that— 

Men underrate the danger of any evil that has been onaget, An evil is 
not necessarily unreal, because it has been often feared without just cause. 
The wolf does sometimes enter in, and make havoc of the flock, though there 
have been many false alarms. The consequence of fecling too secure, and not 
being prepared, may be most disastrous when the emergency does arise. The 
existence of the power to meet the emergency is not the less important because 
the occasions for the exercise of it may be very few. If any one should be so 
wearied with the monotonous ‘ All’s well’ of the nightly guardians of a camp, 
hour after hour, and night after night, as to conclude that their service was 
superfluous, and, accor ly, to dismiss them, how much real danger, and 
how much unnecessary apprehension, would be the result. 


There are also many statements contained in the book with 
which we venture to differ, and which seem to us to spring from 
a certain limitation in the Archbishop's manner of thinking, and 
in his acquaintance with the subject of which he is speaking. 
This is rather a bold thing to say of such a writer as Dr. Whately, 
but we think that those most familiar with his works, and there- 
fore strongest in their admiration of them, will the most readil 
acknowledge that, although perspicuous and sound in a high 
degree, he very seldom exhausts his subject. We would take, 
as a singular instance, the annotation on the Essay on Atheism. 
Dr. Whately says that it is remarkable that Bacon, like many 
others conversant with ancient mythology, failed to perceive that 
the pagan nations were in reality atheists. He goes on to say 
that it is a mistaken notion that the error of the pagans consis 
merely in the false accounts they gave of God, and in their 
worshipping other gods besides; and he adds that “the pagans 
used the word God, but in a different sense from us. For, by 
the word God, we understand an Eternal —. who made and 
who governs all things ; and if any one should deny that there is 
any such Being, we should say that he is an atheist.” We are 
surprised that the Archbishop fails to see that the last sentence 
suggests the reason why the pagans are not generally called 
atheists. The pagans did not deny the existence of a sole per- 
sonal Deity, simply because the notion was not placed before their 
minds to reject or adopt. Very gradually, and by many efforts 
of thought, the conceptions of causation and personality were 
worked out; and now that they have been worked out, we can test 
the existence of atheism by asking whether our respondent believes 
in a causative and personal God. But though these philosophical 
notions were not worked out, they were apprehended, indistinctly 
indeed, but with quite sufficient clearness to enable us to say that 
the pagans—that is, a great many Greeks and Romans, for the 
term, used generally, would imply that all pagans, at all 
periods, were in the same state of religious belief—did recognise 
the existence of an eflicieut priuciple, invested with certain moral 
and intellectual attributes, lying behind the common mythology. 
It is surely a most hardy proposition to lay down that Plato was 
an atheist. And equally startling is it to hear that Cicero was 
an atheist ; for the notin of causality, although not of personality, 
was in his time a familiar one. 

Those parts of the book which are new—and of which alone, 
therefore, we need speak at present—are so full of excellences 
that we must hasten to speak of them, or we might give 
the impression that the many merits of the book are 
outweighed by its few defects. There is a constant stream of 
cheerful good sense flowing through all the annotations, and at 
once brightening and enriching them; and we recognise every- 
where that spirit of fairness, toleration, and love of truth which 
breathes through everything Dr. Whately writes. And when 
we come to examine particular passages, we frequently find a 
vein of nice observation and a great felicity of diction. There is, 
for example, a keen perception of human weaknesses displayed in 
the following 

An instance has been known of persons, who were the descendants of a cele- 
brated and prominent character in the Civil War, and who was one of the 
Regicides, being themselves royalists, and professing to be ashamed of their 
ancestor. And it is likely that if he were now living, mt Mee renounce 
all intercourse with him. Yet it may be doubted whether they would not feel 
mortified if any one should prove to them that they had been under a mistake, 
and that they were in reality descended from another person, a respectable 
but obscure individual, not at all akin to the celebrated regicide. 


And every one acquainted with Dr. Whately’s writings will allow 
that the following passage is in his best style :— 

When, (in 1832,) public attention was called to the enormous mischiefs 
arising from the system of Transportation, we were told in reply, in a style of 
florid and indignant declamation, that the real cause of all the enormities com- 
plained of, was, a’‘want of sufficient fear of God; coe that the only 
remedy wanted was, an increased fear of God! As if, when the unhealthiness 
of some locality had been pointed out, and a ——— had been thrown out 
for providing sewers, and draining marshes, it been replied that the root 
of the evil was, a prevailing want ef health;—that it was strange, this—the 
true cause—should have been overlooked;—and that the remedy of all would 
be to provide restored health! “ 

We have also collected a few illustrations which have struck 
us as particularly happy ; and as the value of all books of common 
morality depends greatly on the happiness of the illustrations, 
it is especially important to notice them in such a work as this. 
Speaking of the folly of expecting to tranquillize a country 
by gratifying its agitators, Dr. Whately says that it re- 
sembles the folly of the superstitious doctors of old, who, 
instead of applying medicaments to the wound, contented them- 
selves with salving the sword which had inflicted it. Again, 
in an annotation on “ Travel,” he remarks that the Irish jaunting- 
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car, in which the passengers sit back to back, is a sort of type of 
what befals many tourists in Ireland. Each sees a great deal, 
and reports faithfully what he has seen on one side of the road, 
and the other on the other. One will have seen all that is green, 
and the other all that is orange. Inan annotation on “ Cunning,” 
we have the remark that a knave can form no notion of a nobler 
nature than his own; and that he is like the goats on Robinson 
Crusoe’s island, who saw clearly everything below them, but 
very imperfectly what was above them—so that Robinson Crusoe 
could never get at them from the valleys, but when he came 
upon them from the hill-top, he took them quite by surprise. 

‘ith reference to the use of a friend in pointing out faults, the 
Archbishop tells us that, according to the Hindoo law, the penalt 
denounced against a breach of conjugal infidelity is remitted if 
caused by the present of an Pree oy as human virtue could 
not be ye, en to resist so precious a gift ; and he says that every 
one ‘‘ has his elephant,” and that he is happy ifhe has also a friend 
to put him on his guard against it. In another passage, after 
pointing out that arguments should not be prea in a mass 
and with a foree beyond the capacity of the hearer, Dr. Whately 
reminds us that labourers who are employed in driving wedges 
into a block of wood are careful to use blows of no greater force 
than is just sufficient ; for if they strike too hard, the elasticity 
of the wood will throw out the wedge. We have only room for 
one example more, or we might add many others. e writer 
says that the clear-headed lover of truth is content to wait for 
the verdict of posterity, and he illustrates this by observing 
that the preparers of mummies were driven out of the house 
by the family who had engaged their services, but their work 
remains sound after three thousand years. 

We need not linger over a book which Dr. Whately’s name 
would suffice to make am even if it were less readable than 
it really is. We will merely add a specimen of his practical 
teaching, which has rather amused us, because, as we may take for 
granted that he would not preach anything he would not prac- 
tice, the following passage throws some light on the mode in 
: hich an archbishop may occasionally condescend to manage his 
clergy :— 

Again, if you wish to make the most of your station and character, so as to 
overbear superior reasons on the other side, do not bring your opponents to- 
gether, lest some of them should press you with arguments or objections which 
you cannot answer, and the rest should be ashamed to decide, through mere 
deference to you, against what each feels must be the general conviction; but 

jyou take them one by one, each will probably be ashamed of setting up him- 
self singly against you; you will be fikely to prevail at least with each one 
who cannot himself refute you; and these will probably be the majority. 


FAIRY TALES. 


NV ADAME D’AULNOY’S Fairy Tales seem to us tu be 
among the number of books that ought to be tabooed from 
appearing in any language except that in which they were 
originally written. All the grace and charm which distinguish 
them in passing the alembic of translation. 
So truly French are they in subject, manner, tone of thought, 
and expression, that it is a sin to compel them to wear a mask, 
which, at the best, can be but a poor semblance of the features 
it hides. Added to this, our English notions of fairy-land, and the 
fancies which were instilled into us during our childhood, being 
entirely different from anything that a French mind can conceive 
or represent, it is difficult for us rightly to appreciate the species 
of originality in which Madame d’Aulnoy excels, and which has 
rendered her such a favourite in her own country. But if we are 
right in saying that her stories are not adapted for translation, 
how is it, we shall be asked, that our dramatists and playwrights 
so constantly turn to them as the fertile source whence to ye 
materials for extravaganzas and pantomimes? We answer, that 
it is the conventional character of the stories, the dash and glitter 
that surround them, and the constant action kept up through them 
all, which render them peculiarly susceptible of being adapted to 
the stage. But while we allow that they possess great capabilities 
for presentation in a dramatic form, we must say that it shows 
either a wretched poverty of invention, or a shameful indolence 
on the part of those whose office it is to cater for the amusement 
of the public, to plagiarize as they do—and that without acknow- 
ledgment—from Madame d’Aulnoy’s work. If any one wishes to 

~ form un idea of the amount of talent and pains bestowed upon 
the production of so-called original pantomimes, let him turn to 
these tales, and compare “ Prince Lutin” with the extravaganza 
of the “ Invisible Prince”—the “ Yellow Dwarf” with the piece 
given at the Olympic—the “ Princess Printanitre” with the 
“King of the Peacocks’—and ‘Serpentin Vert” with the 
extravaganza of the “Island of Jewels.” He will find that 
Madame d’Auln>y’s collection is little else than a repertory. 
wheace our dramatists filch old things, and, slightly altering 
their accessoriés, present them as original creations to an innocent 
and confiding audience. 

But to return to the tales themselves. A fairy tale cannot, in 
our opinion, be perfect, unless an appreciation of the beauty of 
external nature enters very largely into its composition. This 
feature is never absent from German fairy tales; and in addition 
to the feeling for beauty which is one of their most marked cha- 
racteristics, we find them endowing the whole of inanimate 


* Fairy Tales. By the Countess d’Aulnoy. Translated by J, R. Planché. 
London: Routledge and Co, = 


nature with spiritual life—peopling the mountains with little hill- 
men, the valleys with sprightly elves, the woods with fairies, the 
mines with canny dwarfs, and the seas with mermaids and mer- 
men. “Midsummer Night's Dream” is as good a specimen as 
we can name of the scenery in which, according to our English 
notions, fairies should live, move, and have their being. The 
“Tempest” presents us with another order of pyre beings, 
but they also are emanations from nature; and if Ariel and his 
fellows were to be deprived of the communion which we feel, 
rather than see, subsists between them and it, they would lose 
half their charm and nearly all their reality. It is difficult for an 
imaginative mind to contemplate the material beauty and grandeur 
of nature without spiritualizing it by means of troops of fancied 
beings, who form an intermediate link, as it were, between our 
grosser natures and what we call Nature herself. The Greeks felt 
this to a greater degree than ourselves ; and hence there sprang to 
life among them nymphs and naiads, gods of the woods and the 
valleys, who served as incarnations of the feelings which the beauty 
they saw around excited in their minds. The Hebrews, after a 
different fashion, endowed all nature with life; but unlike the 
Greeks, who never rose above her, they looked down upon her as 
from Mount Sinai, and giving a voice to hill and valley, earth 
and sea, commanded them to join with every living thing in 
singing the praises of the Lord of Hosts. In later days, the 
Northern nations, in their Eddas and Sagas, also endowed the 
material world with spiritual being; and still we see the same 
tone of mind entering the modern German tales, and giving to 
them an indescribable charm. In vain we seek for these charac- 
teristics in Madame D’Aulnoy’s stories. Throughout them all, we 
never forget that we are breathing the air of a court, and that 
court the most conventional in Europe. All the talk we hear is of 
pomps and vanities—of gold and precious stones—of forms and 
ceremonies—of ladies dressed in splendid raiment, inhabiting 
= of crystal and diamonds. The very shepherds and shep- 

erdesses have a courtly bearing about them, as though they had 
never tended sheep anywhere but in the formal avenues or on the 
trim lawns of Versailles; and the overstrained politeness with 
which the various personages address each other is another cha- 
racteristic which removes them far out of the domain of genuine 
fairy tales. Another peculiarity attaching to them is, that the 
heroes and heroines are seldom, if ever, allowed opportunities of 
exercising self-help, and combating unaided with difficulties which 
would make one feel that the fairy succour which is afterwards 
bestowed had been fairly earned. Madame D’Aulnoy’s favourites 
no sooner get into difficulties than, without any effort of their 
own, they get out of them again. Thus they excite no interest, 
and their histories inculcate no moral lesson—we despise rather 
— pity or admire the frail, helpless protégés of the all-powerful 
airies. 

Mr. Planché conceives that these stories are interesting on 
other grounds than their originality, since they are curious re- 
flections of the manners prevailing at the Courts of France and 
Madrid during the period in which they were written. But, with 
the generality of readers, these reflections will pass unnoticed; 
for it argues a more intimate acquaintance with the manners and 
customs of past times to be able to discriminate between the facts 
and fictions of Madame D’Aulnoy’s tales, than is likely to be 
found among the class who will turn to them for amusement. To 
the authoress’s contemporaries such allusions would doubtless be 
amusing and interesting, but they can scarcely prove so to our- 
selves. For the reading of children we consider them little suited, 
on account of the exceedingly low and conventional morality which 
is at the bottom of most of them. One specimen will pews do our 
meaning, and will show also the French tone which, as we have 
already said, runs through the whole of them. It is taken from 
the story of ‘The Blue Bird,” one of the most popular in the 
collection :— 

Once upon a time there was a king who was sumedingdy rich, both in lands 
and money. His wife died, and he was inconsolable. He shut himself up for 
a week in a little room, where he beat his head against the walls in the 
extremity of his affliction. Fearing he would kill himself, they put some 
mattresses between the tapestry and the wall, so that, knock himself about as 
he pleased, he could not do himself any mischief. All his subjects 
among themselves that they would go to him, and exert their utmost eloquence 
to moderate his grief. Some prepared grave and serious orations; others, 
agreeable and even lively addresses; but none made the least impression upon 
his mind, for he searcely heard a word they said to him. At last, a female 
presented herself before him, so muffled up in black crape, veils, mantles, and 
other long mourning Dar mar and who wept and sobbed so much and so 
loudly, that he was perfectly astonished. She told him she would not attempt, 
as others had done, to mitigate his sorrow, as nothing could be more just than 
to lament the loss of a good wife; that, for her own part, having lost the 
best of husbands, she had made up her mind to weep as long as she bad eyes 
in her head; and thereupon she redoubled her groans, and the king, following 
her example, be to howl outright. He received this visitor with more 
attention than the others. He talked to her of the excellent qualities of his 
dear departed, and she recapitulated all those of her beloved defunct. They 
talked so much of their sorrow, that at last they were puzzled to know what 
more to say about it. When the cunning widow saw the subject was nearly 
exhausted, she raised her veil a little, and the afflicted king refreshed his sight 
with the contemplation of this poor mourner, who rolled about her large blue 
eyes, fringed wit long lashes, in the most effective manner. Her complexion 
was still blooming. The king examined her with a great deal of attention. 
By degrees he spoke less and less of his wife; at last he ceased to speak of 
her altogether. The widow declared that she should never leave off mourning for 
her husband. The king implored her not to make sorrow eternal. In fine, to 
the astonishment of everybody, he married her, and the sables were chan; 
into green and rose-colour. It is often only requisite to ascertain the partic 
foibles of persons to enable you to creep into their confidence and do just as 
you please with them. 
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This opening of the story is a story in itself; and we do not 
think that, in the whole range of English or German fairy tales, 
we could easily meet with its parallel. True to life as it 
may be, racy and piquant, full of that graceful satire in which 
the French are oa proficients, it exhibits a picture hardly suited 
for the contemplation of the young, and conveys a moral which 
is likely to produce no other effect than that of rubbing the 
bloom off their minds, and giving them the worldly wisdom 
which we all of us acquire but too soon. For this reason, then, 
in addition to the others we have already named, we regret that 
Mr. Planché should have addressed himself to a task that was 
uncalled for. 

Tn conclusion, we may mention that the readers of Madame 
d’Aulnoy’s stories will meet in them many old acquaintances, in 
situations, however, which they do not fill half so well as those 
we have been accustomed to see them occupy. “ Finette Cen- 
dron,” for instance, is “‘ Cinderella,” “‘ Jack and the Bean-stalk,” 
“ Hop-o’-my-Thumb,” and several other stories, jumbled together 
and spoiled. Mr. Planché acknowledges these appropriations, 
but deals very tenderly with them — possibly from his con- 
sciousness of having erred in like manner; and, to excuse them, 


. he says that most likely the authors of the various stories had a 


common original which has hitherto escaped notice. Will 
Mr. Planché allow us to hint to him that we think his time might 
be at least as ee cag | employed in seeking for this common 
— as in imitating Madame d’Aulnoy in her plagiarisms 
and pasticcios ? 


WEIMAR AND JENA.* 
HER SCHMIDT, in producing a supplemental volume to 


his Geschichte der deutschen National Literatur im 1gten 
Jahrhundert, was well-inspired when he thought of calling it by 
the attractive name of Weimar and Jena. Although he does 
not say so, the curious fact is indisputable, that German litera- 
ture, unlike that of every other nation, has never found its 
— nidus in a metropolis, but rather in these two little cities 
of Saxe-Weimar, which bear the same sort of relation to Berlin, 
Vienna, or Munich as Bath and Cheltenham bear to London. 
Berlin, boasting of its intellectual culture, with a magnificent 
university, a fine museum, a vast library, and an energetic popu- 
lation, is not, nor has it ever been, a great literary centre. All 
that can be said for its intellectual pretensions is, that much bad 
— is dirtied there by muddy printer’s ink, and that much 
eary discussion goes onin academies, and select tea-parties, where 
sausage and grated ham are handed round on circles of bread 
and butter to shrivelled Hegelians and toothless poets. In 
Vienna, the people never pretended to cultivate literature. 
French novels and French morals occupy the leisure of that idle 
but agreeable race, in which the thick Gomme blood is mingled 
with the more vivacious Hungarian and Italian. In Munich, in- 
deed, neers have been made to foster philosophy, poetry, and 
painting—the last with success. The present king is the Mecenas 
of Germany. But all ¢fforts to stimulate literary production have 
been fruitless. Nothing hasever come from these capitals, whereas 
the picturesque little cities lying so snugly in the charming Ilm- 
valley boast of having given to all Germany the literature which 
Europe accepts as classical ; and the period of 1794-1806, which 
was that of the friendship between Goethe and Schiller, forms 
the eleven years of “the classical age.” Of course there are 
writers belonging to other periods and other cities—Lessing, 
Winckelmann, Klopstock—to whom a grateful nation also awards 
the epithet of classical; but we are inclined to agree with Herr 
Schmidt in eliminating the two last from the list, though we are 
not inclined to do the same with the mighty Lessing, in spite of 
the fragmentary and polemical nature of the greater part of his 
works. Nathan der Weise and Minna von Barnhelm appear to 
us ae as worthy of the classical rank as the majority of 
Schiller’s works. 

The “ classical period” Herr Schmidt styles “that in which 
the most eminent minds stood in intimate relation with each 
other, giving to their works that finish and fulness of expression 
which the German language admits of, and setting forth the 
results of German culture as a national product.” it may also 
be named classical in another sense, being exclusively based on 
the study of the ancient classics. It was never meant for the 
people, who had their own unclassical writers—it was addressed 
only to the highly cultivated, and thus grew as an exotic, dying 
when the great gardeners died. 

There is no one now who disputes the genius of Goethe and 
Schiller—no one insensible to the divine beauty of their works ; 
but an unbiassed critic may perceive, in the two points we have 
here briefly indicated, something of the deficiency which lessens 
their influence, apart from all the short-comings attendant even 
upon genius. The | ge aliuded to are, strictly speaking, one— 
namely, the want of Nationality. Poets living in insignificant 
cities, they had not the inspiration of a great audience in default 
of a great nation. Germany was not a nation, and is not yet, or it 
would never grow hoarse with shouting the naive question, 
” Where is the German's Fatherland ?” Poetry, therefore, 
necessarily became the voice of an individual, or of a coterie. 
In those terrrible days when the German soil was trembling 
beneath the march of conquerors, the great poets tried to create 


° ee ot Jena in den Jahren 1794-1806. Von Julian Schmidt. 


a poetry which should have no object but itself—/'art pour l'art. 
And as the noblest specimens of art known to them—at least of 
such art as seemed to have no other object but itself—were the 
remains of Greece, and as the basis of all fine culture was Greek, 
so, by the inevitable logic of things, Goethe and Schiller aimed at 
a a Greek period. Greek art in the hands of Lessing 
was used as a revolutio weapon; but, in emancipating Ger- 
many from the yoke of France, he only left it the alternative 
of chaotic nonsense, irradiated by a gleam here and there, calling 
itself Sturm und Drang, and classical reaction. 

We have only to look into Goethe’s and Schiller’s works to 
perceive that, in proportion as this classical element predominated, 
they were unsuccessful. Compare Goethe’s exquisite Hermann 
und Dorothea with his tedious fragment, the Achilleis. Both 
were obviously inspired by Homer ; but the former is one which 
we way imagine Homer himself to have written, under the 
same conditions—it is Homeric in spirit. The other is a lifeless 
reproduction of the Homeric form, at which the blind old bard 
would have yawned considerably. Hermann und Dorothea is 
essentially popular—high and low, young and old delight in it. 
Achilleis may delight a few scholars, but seduces no poetical 
mind to read it with patience. Iphigenia, again, is an almost 
faultless work, but its beauty does not lie in the Greek portions, 
which’ are mistakes ; and Faust, which is intensely German, is 
the most popular of modern poems. So likewise with Schiller, 
and his unhappy attempts at classicality. Compare his Bride of 
Messina with Wallenstein, or his poem Die Ideale with his 
Song of the Bell. 

e cannot pursue this vein, for it would lead us too far; but 
we have thought it worth indicating. The problem was—How to 
create a German literature? That problem still remains; for 
although the grand efforts of the classical period resulted in some 
works which will live for ever in German memories, the utterly 
factitious nature of the ‘“ Weimar School” was shown in the im- 
mediate collapse which ensued when Schiller died. Herr Schmidt, 
in the volume before us, seems perfectly sensible of the fact, 
although he enters into no explanations. Indeed, the defect of his 
book, as of almost all books of German literature, is the absence of 
solid information. The German critics delight in philosophizing 
about and about a subject, seldom condescending to plain prac- 
tical details. They give you pages about the /dee of a work, 
and never think of the possibility of your not having read the 
work, or having forgotten it. Dates, facts, analyses, citations 
are disregarded—philosophy and clouds of tobacco-smoke take 
their place. Herr Schmidt calls this a History of German Litera- 
ture, and like his predecessor, Gervinus, he is a very notable 
companion when you happen to be familiar with the topic of 
which he treats; but if you know nothing on opening his book, 
you know not much more on closing it—which is scarcely a 
recommendation for a history. 

We have thought it right to intimate thus much to prevent 
disappointment. Our readers will find the book very instruc- 
tive if they bring with them some preliminary instruction, 
but not if they open it to learn definitely what was the 
course of historical Toreiegunat—aheb was the relation of one 
writer to another—and what, specifically, were each writer's 
works. Herr Schmidt is an independent, and sometimes a very 
clear-sighted, critic. His style, for a German, is agreeable and 
lucid. Of course he gives neither index nor table of contents ; 
and you have to grope your way through the whole volume in 
search of any particular writer or work—a process which is ren- 
dered all the more helpless, because the arrangement is not even 
chronological, but is thrown into three groups :—‘ Reawakenin 
of Greek style ;” “‘ The German Theatre to the death of Schiller ; 
and Novels and the Bourgeoisie.”” Picture to yourself an unhappy 
mortal anxious to recover a e, or to learn something about 
some one of the many names which, from Lessing to Kotzebue, 
swell out the catalogue of German authors, and having no other 
clue than is to be gathered by three such headings as these! The 
defect to which we allude is by no means peculiar to Herr 
Schmidt—it is an almost universal defect in German literature. 
A long and sad experience tells us that the Germans are the very 
worst, as they are the most prolific, of book-makers. In parting 
from Weimar und Jena, however, we wish the reader to under- 
stand that, if he desires a work of the Gervinus class, he will find 
this an excellent one. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARCOAL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS.—(Brep’s Patent.)—An 

agreeable and efficacious diet for dyspeptic invalids—a pregprtastte against 
diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera.—In ters, price 2s. 6d, each.— 
Barclays’, Barringdon-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Burrows’, Houndsditch ; 
Turner’s, 111, High-street, Boro’; and retail by order at all Chemists, Italian Ware- 
houses, and Medicine Vendors. 


EKOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 

be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J, Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 


Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


Rk. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, Open daily from 10 a.m. to lu P.s. (tor 
ntlemen only), containing 1000 modeis, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 
Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, etc. delivered daily at 12 


and 4, in the mo , and 4 past 7 in the evening, by Dr, Ssxroy, F.R.G.S., F.E.S 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—MADAME ALBERTINI. 
First Time this Season, LUCREZIA BORGIA. 

On Monday next, Jane 9 (A Subscription Night, in lieu of Saturday, August 9), will 
be performed, LUCREZIA BORGIA. Lucrezia, Madame Ausertint; Orsini, Madlle. 
Rizzr; Gennaro, Signor Bavcarpg; Gubetta, Signor Boucne; and Alfonso, Signor 
Bzxverrr. With a New Ballet Divertissement, in which Madlle, Martx TaGuioni and 
M, will appear, 


MADLLE. PICCOLOMINI, 


On Tuesday, June 10, LA TRAVIATA, Violetta, Madlle, Prccoromryr, And a 
Favourite Ballet, 


MADAME ALBONI, 


Thursday, June 12,aGrand Extra Night, VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENTS, combining 
the talents of Madlle. and Madame Atpont, Ballet Department: Madlle. 
Taguiont, Mesdiles, Boscuertt and Karrine, and Madame BELLon, 


Friday, June 13, Grand Extra Night. Particulars will be duly announced. 


Saturday, June 14, 
MADLLE, JOHANNA WAGNER 
Will make her First Appearance, as ROMEO in I CAPULETTI ED I MONTECCHI. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THE PICTURE GALLERY, situated 
in the North Wing of the Palace, is NOW OPEN, 
June 2nd, 1856, G. GROVE, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THE GREAT FOUNTAINS.— The 
Directors of the Crystal Palace Company beg to that Wednesday, the 
18th of June, has been fixed for the opening of the Great Fountains. On this day will 
take place the First Public ony | of the whole System of Waterworks, comprising (in 
addition to the fountains already in action) the Water Temples, the Cascades, the two 
large Waterfalls, and the Fountains of the Grand Lower Basins. 
On this occasion, admission will be limited to holders of One Guinea (Pink) and Two 
Guinea (Yellow) Season Tickets, and to persons paying Half-a-Guinea. 
Transferable tickets (Blue) will not be available on this day. See the dates specified 
on the face of these tickets. 
The doors of the Palace and Park will be opened at Twelve. 
Military Bands will be in attendance, in addition to the Band of the Company. 


By order, 
Crystal Palace, June 5th, 1856, G. GROVE, Secretary. 


READING DURING THE LONG VACATION. 


OF THE UNIVERSITIES desirous of 
Reading with a Tutor during the ensuing LONG VACATION in the Western 


Isles of Scotland, may have Rooms, ‘d, and at moderate cust, 
in the buildings of the ww & Isle of Cumbrae—Reading twice a-week, (or oftener, if 
desired,) with the Rev. J. G. Cazenove, M.A., Oxon, Vice-Provost, Terms—Thirty 
Pounds for the Three Months, or Ten Guineas per Month, with proportionate increase 
for more frequent assistance in Reading. 

The Isle of Cumbrae is situated in the Frith of Clyde, about a couple of miles from 
the main land, and may be reached from London via rel] ‘ow, or via Liverpool and 
Greenock. References can be given to resident Members of the Universities, who will 
furnish such information as may be desired. Steamers run from Glasgow and 
Greenock four or five times a-day, making the p ge from in two hours, 
fggtestinn to be made to the Rev. J. G, Cazenove, the College, Cumbrae, Greenock ; 
or to the Rev. P. Frezman. 

Members of the Universities, who have formed an engagement to read with a 
Private Tutor, during the Long Vacation, may be received into the College buildings, 
and read with him instead of with the Vice-Provost. 


NEW PRINCIPLE IN BANKING. 
U* ITY JOINT STOCK MUTUAL BANKING ASSOCIATION. 


IncorroraTED BY Carter, 


Parycieau Orrices—UNITY BUILDINGS, CANNON STREET, CITY, LONDON. 
Squars Brancu—l, NEW COVENTRY STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
Capital, £300,000—£150,000 being paid up. 
Governor—J. J. MECHI, Esq., Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Essex. 


This Bank, composed of nearly 600 Shareholders, is established on the Mutual 
Priuciple, by which means its customers become entitled to participate in the profits as 
interest to the extent of 50 per cent. without any liability as partners. This is secured 
by Royal Charter, 

TERMS OF BUSINESS, 

Current Accounts.—Interest at the rate of 2 per cent. allowed on the minimum 
monthly balances when the balance has not been below £300 at any time during the 
pelt ross. 1 per cent. when the balance is below £300. Accounts made up each 

f-year. 

Derostr Accounts.—This Bank is at present allowing 5 per cent. interest for 
money on deposit. Deposits from £5 upwards are received from persons residing 
either in Lendon or the Country, Money will be received on deposit for fixed periods 
at rates to be agreed upon. 

(By order,) GEORGE CHAMBERS, General Manager. 
RCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, AND 
SURVEYORS, read the “BUILDING NEWS.” Published every 
Saturday, price 4d.; size, thirty-two pages 4to. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Published this day, price 7s. 6d. 
SSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY. By Atrexannern Capper. 
Frasse, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, New College, Edinburgh. 
CONTENTS: 


I. Life and Philosophy of Leibnitz. 
Il. Hamilton and Reid: Theory of Per- 


ception. 
IU. Scottish Metaphysics: Theory of ng. 
Causation. VII. The Philosophical Cl. i 
IV. The Insoluble Problem: A juisi- the Nineteenth fae en 
tion onour Ignorance ofthe Infinite, 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. London: Hamtrton, Apams, and Co, 
Now ready, price 1s,, No, XLII. N, 8. (0. 8, No. CXXVI.) 
H E BO GL aA TI 


V. The Metaphysics of Augusti- 
nianism, 
VI. Ferrier’s Theory of Knowing and 


CONTENTS :— 
Lord A. Hi on Inspiration: Lampeter Theology.—Hardwick’s Refi — 
Neale’s Lie of Bishop Torry.—The Oxford and — 
Volume XVII., bound, price 12s, 


Also, price 2s., No. CXIV. (LXXVIII, New Series.) 
HE ECCLESIOLOGIST. 


CONTENTS :-— 

The Lille Oathedral Competition —The Theory of the Prayer Book, No. II.—Archi- 
tectural Room of the Royal Academy, 1856.—Kcclesiological in France— 
Inedite, No. XI1,—The Churches of Coventry.— Inventory of the Ornaments 
of St. Paul's Cathedral in 1552.—Labarte’s Arts of the Middle Ages.—Jones and Free- 
man’s Saint David’s.—Dolman’s Ancient Domestic Architecture.—Exeter 
Society’s Transactions.—Reports.—New Churches.—Restorations. 


London; J, Masturs, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street, 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


In post 8vo, cloth, price 21s. Vols. I. and II. (to be completed in Four Volumes) 


EAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES; or, Sketches of French 

Sceiety in the Eighteenth Century. From Unpublished Documents. By Louis 

pe Lomenig. Translated under international arrangement. By SutmeRtayp 
Epwarps, Esq. 

“ The vitality in this book is indestructible, and the matter which it contains must 
render it attractive to readers (if such there be) who have never heard of its subject; 
while by persons moderately conversant with the times, works, and ways of Beaumar- 
chais, it will be found more rivetting than most romances.”—Atheneum. 

“The French carry out literary undertakings not. only more artistically, but more 
methodically, and in a more workmanlike manner, than we do; and M. de Loménie’s 
book possesses these merits in the highest degree. It is impossible to speak too 
strongly of the modesty, the spirit, and the diligence, with which his book is composed, 
It is not only a most interesting story, but is also a valuable contribution to the history 
of French society before the French Revolution.”—Saturday Review. 


In demy 8vo, in gilt cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


TORIES OF AN OLD MAID RELATED TO HER NEPHEWS 
AND NIECES. Translated from the French of Madame pe GrraRDIN, 
By Atraep Ewes; and Illustrated with Sixteen fine page Engrayings from Draw- 
ings by Gustave Dor and G. Fara. Published under international arrangement. 
*,* In this volume of Stories for young ple, Madame de Girardin has produced 
a half-score of little masterpieces which will for ever procure her the love of children 
and the gratitude of mothers, 


NEW WORK ON SHORT WHIST. 
In small 4to, gilt cloth, price 5s. 


VAE WHIST PLAYER. The Laws and Practice of Short 
Whist, Explained and Illustrated by Lieut.-Colonel B * * * *, With numerous 
diagrams printed in colours, 

“Here we at length have the very work which has so long been required for the 
instruction of whist-players in that most intellectual of games, The author has adopted 
an entirely novel plan for conveying his instructions, and one which we think is 
admirably calculated for the purpose. The instructions themselves in the different 

ints are evidently the result of deep and careful study, and show that the author 

a thorough proficient in the game,”—Bell’s Life, 


CHEAP EDITION.—Now ready, price One Shilling, in fancy boards. 
ION HUNTING AND SPORTING LIFE IN ALGERIA. 


By Gerarp, the “ Lion Killer.” 

*,* This work, which is of 2 most exciting and extraordinary nature, is a copyright 
translation of the “ Lion-killer’s” first and most celebrated production, “ La Chasse au 
Lion,” comprises all his most daring adventures in connexion with Lion Hunting and 
Sporting Life among the Arabs of Algeria. Its suecess on publication in Paris was so 
great as to induce the author, a few months later, to issue another work on the same 
subject; but as the second book is entirely deficient in the vivid and entertaining 
adventures described in the first and most graphic work, care should be taken to order 
Gerard’s “ Lion Hunting and Sporting Life in Algeria.” 

Messrs. Appky and Co. regret that the English Publishers of Gerard’s second pro- 
duction should, in order to disparage this work, make use, in their advertisements, of 
assertions which are totally at variance with the facts. They not only state that the 
work was printed by M. Gerard ‘‘some years ago,” whilst the period is within two 
years, but assert that the portion allotted to his adventures with lions does not com- 
prise one-fourth of the The inaccuracy of the latter statement is discernible to 
every reader, who will find that not only is the greater portion of the work devoted to 
Lions and Lion Hunting, but that the rest of the volume is filled with most interesting 
sporting adventures with the other wild animals of Northern Africa, 


THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION IN “ADDEY’S LIBRARY 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG,” price 2s, 6d., cloth boards, still continues on sale. 


ADDEY AND CO., HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s., cloth, 


OCIAL DELUSIONS concerning WEALTH and WANT. By 
Ricuarp JenninGs, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Author, in Post 8vo, price 5s. 

NATURAL ELEMEN'TS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

“There is really much that is clear, original, and interesting in this volume.”— 
Westminster Review. 

“ Interesting as a work of thought; evincing a keen intellect, and a desire to go 
beyond platitudes and technicalities in the pursuit of social philosophy.”—Ath 

“The object or design of this work is interesting and important. The book is 
valuable as opening a new and interesting but difficult field of investigation. It dis- 
plays considerable analytical power, and is pervaded by a scientific spirit.”—ritish 
Quarterly Review, 

London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Loyemans. 


CHEVALIER BUNSEN ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
Just published, in One Volume, 8vo, price 16s, cloth, 


IGNS OF THE TIMES: Being Letters on the Dangers to 
Religious Liberty in the Present Day. By the Chevalier Bunsry. ‘Translated 
by Miss Susanna WINKWoRTH. 

“ An investigation of the religious principles at work in the Christian world ; tracing, 
as far as modern politics extend, the action of priesthood, associations, and secular 
decrees syiritucl Go,mus, Abe argument, through which an unvarying 
eloquence breathes, is developed in an imposing —— of epistles, based upon an expe- 
rience of men and a knowledge of history possessed by few of the author's contempo- 
raries, and illuminated by that clear and generous philosophy which all who know 
him attribute to Christian Charles Bunsen, * * * * It is the most remarkable work 
that has appeared in modera times frum the pen of a statesman.”—Leuder, 

“The book is invaluable to those who wish to become acquainted with the eccle- 
siastical disorders of the Continent, and may be also studied with advan’ in refer- 
ence to the development of a similar spirit of priestly control in England.”—Daily News, 

London: Smrira, Euper and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 
Just published, and to be had at all Libraries, 


ERVERSION ; or, THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES 
OF INFIDELITY. A Tale for the Times. In Three Volumes. 

“The tale is designed to illustrate some of the phases of modern infidelity, and in 
the various characters introduced it is shown how infidelity is developed. The descrip- 
tion of the college life of Archer, and of the influence by which he was led to become 
an avowed infidel, is full of instruction and warning. ‘There are entertaining scenes 
life at school, in barracks, at college, among the Mormons, and in what is called the 
religious world. It really deserves to be called ‘A Tale for the Times, and is the 
ablest novel that has appeared for many a d. y.”"—Literary Gazette. 

“* Perversion’ is powerful as a composition, There is a good deal of matter derived 
from an observation of soviety, and an interest in the questions of the day; there is & 
knowledge of life, prey as it exists in schools, the universities, the parish, end 
the classes connected with education and religion. The thoughts of the writer are 
well presented, with the power of unconscious mastery which his training gives to the 
scholar; an unflagging energy sustains the writer from first to last.”—Spectator. 

“ This work is extremely clever. It is intended to show the different phases that 
infidel ty assumes, and to trace the practical result in their different social mani- 
festations. The book is well and temperately written. The story has a touching 
interest, which lingers with the reader after he has closed the book. There § 2° 
yen at eloquence or fine writing; the style is rigidly simple, but tem and 

ong.” 


London Sarrn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 
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In a few days, 2 vols., Feap. 8vo. 
A Story of Real Life Thirt ty Years Ago. 


ndon: Jounw W. Parker and Son, West Stran 


Eighth Edition, with Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 

HE HOUSE I LIVE IN; or, — Illustrations of the 

Structure and Functions of the Human Bo 
London: W. Parker bon, West Strand. 
With Examination Questions. One Shilling. 

UTLINES OF MYTHOLOGY. By A Scuorar or Trinity 
Cotirer, Dusty. With an Account of The Character and Origin of the 
Religions: extracted, by permission, from the Writings of the ArcHBIsHoP 

London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
In a few days, Feap. 8vo, 


E CRESSY. A Tale. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 
Also, Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


DOROTHY. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Cheaper Edition, carefully revised, 6s. 6d. 
wee DISSERTATIONS ON THE EUMENIDES OF 


ZESCHYLUS, 
London : Jonny W. Parxer and Son, West Strand, 
Cambridge: De1tenton, and Co, 


In one Volume, 6s, 


OR, THE WIFE. 


By the same Author, in One Volume, 6s. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
In Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
and his WORKS. By &rretine, M.P. 


By the same Author. 


CLOISTFR LIFE OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE 
Third Edition, 8s. 


ANNALS of the ARTISTS of SPAIN. Three Volumes, £3 3s. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Pp. 538. Price 5s, 6d. 
LIBER CANTABRIGIENSIS, 


N Account of the Aids afforded to Poor Students, the Encourage- 
ments offered to Diligent Students, and the Rewards conferred on Successful 
itudents in the University of Cambridge: to which is prefixed, a Collection of Maxims, 
College.” &c., designed for the Use of Learners. By Rosert Ports, M.A., Trinity 
ollege. 

e [annual] income then of the University and Colleges together amounted to no 
less a sum than £209,500.”—Speech of the Right Hon. E. P. Bouverie in the House of 
Commons, on Friday, May 30th, 1856. 

London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Third Edition, with a Supplement, Two Volumes, 15s. 


LEMENTS OF MORALITY, INCLUDING POLITY. By 
W. Waewe tt, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By the Same Author, 
LECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC MORALITY. 7s. 6d. 
LECTURES | ON THE HISTORY OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


IN EN 
bs Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


ECTURES READ AT A MECHANICS’ 
THE COUNTRY. By Barnorst, Esq. 


By the same Author. 
LETTERS TO A NIECE. 3s. 6d. 
A NEW INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. 1s. 
SELECTIONS FROM DRYDEN. 4s. 6d. 
SELECT POEMS OF PRIOR AND SWIFT. 3s. 


Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


INSTITUTE IN 


With numerous Illustrations. 
ECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY;; or, the Earth 
asItIs. By Miss R. M. Zornurn. Fifth Edition, 6s. 
THE WORLD OF WATERS; or, Recreations in Hydrology. 
By Miss R. M. Zorniaw. Cheaper Edition, 4s. 6d. 
ECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. By Miss R. M. 


Edition, 4s, 


ATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. By Tuomas Gairrirus. 


RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. Lewis Tom- 
tinson, M.A, Fourth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
London: Jonn W. ParxEr and Son, West Strand. 
THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF INDIA, 
Now ready, Third Edition, Map, 8vo, 18s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA—THE HINDOO AND MAHOM- 
MEDAN PERIODS, By the Hon. Mounrstvart ELPHinstons. 


A HISTORY OF THE SIKUS, from the origin of the Nation 
to the BATTLES of the emma By the late Captain J.D. Cunninauam. Second 
Edition. Maps. 8vo, lds 


MODERN INDIA. A Sketch of the System of Civil Govern- 
ment; with some Account of the Natives, and Native Institutions, By Grorex 


Second Edition, Maps. 8vo, 16s, 


DIA AS IT MAY B 
A IT MAY BE. An Outline of « Proposed Govern 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIE 
‘cap. 8v0, 5s, 
HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN INDIA. Post 8vo. 
Joun Albemarle-street. dren. 


MRS. LOUDON’S GARDENING FOR LADIES, 
Now ready, Eighth Edition, with Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


VERY LADY HER OWN GARDENER: being Practical 
Instructions in Gardening; with a Calendar of Operations and Directions for 
every Month in the Year. By Mrs. Lovpon. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. J. D. HOOKER’S LAST WORK, 
Now ready, with 80 Woodcuts, 2 vols., Post 8vo, 18s, 


| IMALAYAN JOURNALS: being Notes of a Naturalist in 
Bengal, the Sikhim and att + the Khasia Mountains, &, By 
Josern Datton Hooxer, M.D., 
Joun Murray, 


Second Edition, with an Index, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


ANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS FROM 
ENGLISH AUTHORS, 

“This very useful little manual. The quotations are collected with taste and 
judgment, and an alphabetical concordance is annexed, by which the reader can at 
once refer to the passage he requires, No library will be complete without the 
volume,” —Morning Post. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LIDDELL’S ROMAN HISTORY. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


A HISTORY OF ROME, from the earliest Times to the 

Establishment of the Empire; with the History of Literature and Art. By 
H. Lippe.t, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 

“ Dr. Liddell’s merit is, that in the ~~ of his two volumes he has given a lucid, 
well-marked, and comprehensive view of the py and revolutions of the Roman 
State and people. There is great skill, 13 = 1 as diligence, shown in the amount of 
facts which are collected and com ito the narrative ; and the story is told, not 
merely with full intelligence, but with = ‘cumestaens and ‘strength of feeling w which 
cannot be mistaken,”— Guardian, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


MEMOIRS OF KING JOSEPH. 
Now ready, 2 vols, 8vo, 26s. 


APOLEON BONAPARTE’S CONFIDENTIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE with his BROTHER JOSEPH, sometime KING of SPAIN. 

“ From the voluminous issue under the name of ‘Memoirs’ of the papers of King 
Joseph, the editor of — volumes has, with admirable tact and success, extracted a 
picture of Napoleon as traced by himself. They concentrate attention on 
that part of the of Jose in which an Na to acertain 
extent, and to a very full extent the history of his mind, may Examiner. 

“ We have been led to dwell on these volumes so long from the kind of fascination 
which they possess. Were all other books relating to 2 leon extinct, we might 
from this ‘ Correspondence’ alone obtain a complete view of his character, with all its 
intellectual energy, and all his ungovernable ambition.” — Press. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LORD ELLESMERE'’S POEMS. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, Crown 4to, 24s. 
HE PILGRIMAGE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Eart 


or ELLESMERE. 

“ A pleasant task is before Boral wna Walpole who may be disposed to bring down 
his predecessor's Catalogue of ‘ and Noble Authors’ to the time present. Few 
names in the modern list would foams more agreeably than that of the Earl of Elles. 
mere. This is an agreeable volume, and worthy of the graceful poet from whom it 
emanates.” — Atheneum, 

“A very elegant book of —— luxuriously printed, and including some good wood 
engravings, has been published by Lord Ellesmere. It includes a re ublication oo 
pleasant and —_ poem on the rye A Land, known as ‘ The Pil , and 
poems, of which a few have appeared bef .”— Examiner, 


BRITISH CLASSICS. 
Now ready, with Portrait and carefully compiled Index, 6 vols., 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


HE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A new iderery 
Edition, beautifully printed, from the most correct text, and Edited with Notes. 

“This volume, in its editing, deserves the praise we bestowed upon its predecessors. 
The introductory notices to the various pieces contain appropriate matter expressed 
tersely. Lord Byron has a most enthusiastic admirer in his editor.”—Press. 

“Edited with the literary taste and knowledge, the subtle appreciation, and the 
consummate good sense, upon which we have already more than once remarked. As 
specimens equally of condensation and fulness, the introductions and notes to this 
edition of Byron are examples for imitation in popular literature.”—Lxaminer. 


THE BEAUTIES OF BYRON: Being Selections from his Prose 
and Poetical Writings. Third Edition, feap. Svo, 3s. 
Jonny Murray, ‘Albemarle-street, 


DEAN MILMAN’S LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 
Now ready (with a carefully compiled Index), 6 vols., 8vo, 78s. 


ISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, Including that of 
at ag Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By H. ii, Mirman, D.D., Dean of 
t. Paul’ 
“Dr. Milman brings to his task the skill of a practised writer, remarkable 
expression, of narrative, of : @ mind poetical, critical, 
stored with the results of very wide and general reading.” —Fraser. 

“ These volumes give a charm to a period of the Church's histo: y which is generally 
but little studied, and too often r ed as a desert.”— Christian Remembrancer, 

“No such work has appeared in English ecclesiastical literature—none which com- 
bines such breadth of view with such depth of research—such high literary and artistic 
eminence with such patient and elaborate investigation.”— Quarterly Review. 

“The work, in fact, from beginning to end, will be co-extensive with the great 
history of Gibbon.”— Westminster Review, 


Also, by the same, 3 vols., 8vo, 36s, 
HISTORY, OF from the Birth of Christ to 
the Extinction of Paganism in 


DEAN 


ers of 
, and 


he Roman Empire. 
Morray, Albemarle-street. 
RECENT WORKS ON GEOLOGY, 
The following Works may now be had, 
ILURIA: The History of the Oldest known Rocks containing 


ic Remains; with a brief Sketch of Se a of Gold over the 
Earth. By Sir Ropruice I. Murcuison, D.C.L., ., Director-General of the Geo- 
Survey Wi Geological Map, 33 Plates, and 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY; or, the Ancient 


Changes of the Earth and its wey as Illustrated by its Geolo 
By Sir F.R.S, tion, thoroughly with 780 Weed: with 750 Wood- 
cuts, 8vo, 14s, 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; or, the pfodern Changes of, the 


Joun Albemarie-strect, 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE FOR JUNE, 1856. 
No. CCCCLXXXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

The Athelin; or, the Three Gifts.— | Travels in Circassia. 

Part I. anand The Porch and the Garden: a Dialogue. 
Winter Sketches; or, Leaves from a | The Naval Review. 

Journal. Speculations on the Future—our 
The Old and New Style at Oxford. Alliances, 
Metamorphoses: a Tale.—Part. II. 

Biackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ZXSCHYLUS.—Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d., boards. 


GAMEMNON THE KING. In English Verse, with Notes. 
By Biew, M.A, 
London: Loneman and Co. 


Second Edition, revised, large size, with 231 Tunes, full score, price 18s.; smaller, 
with melody, 4s. 6d., cloth, 
CHURCH HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. By W.J. Biew, 
M.A.,, and H. J. Gaunriett, Mus, Doc, 
London: RrvinGTons. 
Just published, in One Volume, 12mo, price 4s., cloth. 


GLIMPSE AT THE WONDERS OF CREATION. 


By Lzonora C, Prince, 
London: Hatcwarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


Just published, One Volume, Feap., price 3s. 6d., cloth. 
HE ALMIGHTY’S EVERLASTING CIRCLES: An Essay- 
By the Venerable Henry Jerrreys, A.M., late Archdeacon of op Third 
Edition, much Enlarged and Improved. With the Author’s Reply to Objections 
against his Stat it which apy d in an Indian periodical. 
London: Tuomas Hatcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


l ert EXPOSITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
in the Form of Lectures, intended to assist the Practice of Domestic Instruction 
and Devotion. By Joun Brrp, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 9 vols., 8vo, cloth, 


each 9s. 
Each of the volumes is independent of the rest, and forms a separate work. 
London: T. Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, price One Shilling. 
hae SPIRIT OF THE DEBATE in the House of Commons, on 
J} EDUCATION, on 10th and 11th of April, 1856, and the proboble PRACTICAL 
RESULTS :—* Statistics—Secular and Religious Education—The Voluntary Principle 
—The Rate System—The Present System—and Supplementary Measures.” By Rev. 
F. Crosgz, A.M., Incumbent of Cheltenham. 
Tomas Hatcnarp, 187, Piccadilly ; Seetsy, Jackson, and Hatwipay, Fleet-street. 


NEW VOLUME OF DEVOTIONAL POETRY. 
This day, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 
ATATERS OF COMFORT. A Small Volume of Devotional 


Poetry of a Practical Character. By the Author of “ Visiting my Relations,” 
Cambridge: Macmitvan and Co.; London: Bett and Darpy, 155, Fleet-street. 


Just published, in Feap., price 1s., by post, 1s. 1d. 


HE ALTH, WORK, AND PLAY. Suggestions by Henry W. 
Actanp, M.D., F.R.S, 
*,* Also a CHEAPER EDITION, price 6d., by post, 7d. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parxrr, 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. 


LECTURE ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT, delivered 
at Magdalen College, May 20th, 1656. By Henry Lonevevitir Manset, B.D., 
Reader in Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Magdalen College; Tutor and late 
Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H, and J, Parker. 


Lately published, 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF DIVINE SERVICE. An Inquiry 


concerning the True Manner of Understanding and Using the Order for 

Morning and Evening Prayer, and for the Administration of the Holy Communion in 

the English Church. By the Rev. Partie Freeman, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor 

of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge ; late Principal of the Theological College, Chichester. 

“We say deliberately that it is the most important treatise upon the Prayer-book 

that has been written since the Reformation, for it is the only treatise written upon a 
real knowledge of what the Prayer-book is.” —Guardian, April 30th, 1856 

Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parker. 


Just published, with Plans and Diagrams, 4to, cloth, price 12s. 


EMOIR ON THE CHOLERA AT OXFORD in the Year 
1854; with Considerations suggested by the Epidemi By Henry W. 
Actayp, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Royal College of — Lee’s 
Reader in Anatomy, Radcliffe Librarian, Physician to the Radcliffe Infirmary, and to 
the Oxford Board of Health in 1854, &c. 
London: Joan Cuvrcartt, and Joun Henry and James Parker. 
Oxford: Jonn Henry and James Parker. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF DR. MAX MULLER’S SURVEY 
OF THE LANGUAGES OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 


c Price 5s., 8vo, cloth boards. 


HE LANGUAGES OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE EAST; 
with a Survey of the Three Families of Language, SEMITIC, ARIAN, and 
TURANIAN, By Max Miivver, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of European Languages and 
Literature at the University of Oxford. Second Edition with an Appendix on the 
Missionary Alphabet, and an Ethnogravhical Map, drawn by A. PeTsemany, 
and Noreate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


DR. DONALDSON’S “JASHAR.” 
Lately published, price 8s., 8vo, sewed. 


ASHAR. FRAGMENTA ARCHETYPA Carminum Hebrai- 
corum in Masorethico Veteris Testamenti Textu passim tessellata collegit 
restituit ordinavit in unum corpus redegit, Latine exhibuit, commentario instruxit 
Joannes Guitetmus Donatpson, 8. Theologiw Doctor, Collegii SS. Trinitatis apud 
Cantabrigienses quondam Socius. 
and NorGare, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, Three Volumes, 8vo, price £2 2s, 
HE RiSE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A History. 


By Jouy Lotmzor Mottey. 

“It is a work of real historical value, the result of accurate criticism; written in a 
liberal spirit, and from first to last deeply interesting.”—Atheneum, 

“ His * History’ is a work of which any country might be proud.”— Press, 

“Of the scope and general character of his work we have given but a languid con- 
ception. The true merit of a great book must be learnt from the book itself.”—West- 
minster Review, 

“Mr. Motley has searched the whole range of historical documents necessary to the 
composition of his work.”— Leader, 

“Ma. MorLey’s VOLUMES WILL WELL REPAY PERUSAL,.”—Saturday Review. 

“ It abounds in new information.”— Examiner. 

“ This is a really great work. It belongs to the class of books in which we range 
our Grotes, Milmans, Merivales, and Macaulays, as the glories of English literature in 
the department of history. ... Mr. Motley’s gifts as a historical writer are among 

CuarMay and 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW WORKS. 


1. 


OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and of the 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR TO THE KING'S DEATH. By B, 
Cuarmay, M.A., Vicar of Letherhead. 8vo, Plans, price 12s. 6d. 


| ee JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENCE 
of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord Jony 
Russert, M.P. Portraits and Vignettes. 8 vols. Post 8vo, price £4 4s, 


ypoones SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS, 
4 Diamond Edition, with Frontispiece from a Design by T. CrEswicx, 
R.A. 32mo, price 2s. 6d.; morocco, 4s. 


4 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF ROBERT 
SOUTHEY, &c. Edited by his Son-in-law, W. Warter, B.D, 
Vols. III. and IV. completing the Work. [Nearly ready. 


5. 


QGHARSPEARES ENGLAND; or, Sketches of our 
Social History in the Reign of Elizabeth. By G. W. Tuornsvry. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, price 21s. 

6. 


LEMISH INTERIORS. By the Author of “A Glance 
behind the Grilles.” Feap. 8vo, with Two Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


7. 
T,{IRST FOOTSTEPS IN EASTERN AFRICA; or, 


an Exploration of Harar. By Ricnarp F. Burton, Lieutenant 
Bombay Army. 8vo, Map and Plates. (Nearly ready. 


8. 


—D® LINDLEY’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
J WORTICULTURE. Second Edition, much enlarged; with 98 
Woodcuts, 8vo, price 21s. 

9. 
a 2s: A Book for the Country in Summer Time. By 


H.T.Srarnton. Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 


10. 


OMOS: An Attempt to Demonstrate a Central Physical 
Law in Nature. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


11. 


(iasOAL RESEARCHES on DISEASE in INDIA. 
By Cuartes Morenzap, M.D., Principal of Grant Medical College, 
Bombay. 2 vols. 8vo, price 42s. 


12. 
R. BUTLERS ROLLS CHAPEL SERMONS. 
Edited, with Notes in Reply to Mackintosh, Wardlaw, and Maurice, 
by the Rev. R. CanmicnakEt, M.A. 8vo, price 9s. 


13. 


4 leg DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION: An Inquiry 
concerning the Infallibility, Inspiration, and sameey of Holy Writ. 
By the Rev. J. Macnavent, M.A. wn. 8yo, price 7s. 


14. 


R. HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAY on the LIFE and 
M GENIUS of THOMAS FULLER: With Selections from his 
Writings. (Completing the “Traveller’s Library.”) 16mo, prico 2s. 6d.; 
or Two Parts, price 1s. each. 

15. 
(jONSAGs DI CAPPONI: A Dramatic Romance. 


By Henny Souty. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


16. 

KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
TEPPING-STONE to NATURAL HISTORY: 
~ VERTEBRATE or BACK-BONED ANIMALS. By James Owes. 

With numerous Woodcuts. 18mo, price 2s. 6d.; or Two Parts, 1s. each. 
[Next week. 
17. 


Noe ON BOOKS: Being an Analysis of the Works 
Published during each Quarter by Messrs. LONGMAN and (Co. 
No. V. May, 1856. Feap. 4to, gratis. 

LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


| 


London: Printed by Tomas Savitt and James ALton 


Chandos-street, Covent- the County 
Some Wiettaa and Sox, at 445, West Strand, in the e«me County— 


June 7, 1856. 
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